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Ir 1s one thing to make and sell a good 
product, and still another to service it so 
that the consumer can always be guaran- 
teed quick repairs, replacements, and 
skillful attention. This problem has al- 
ways been a headache in the automobile 
industry. Recently Chrysler tackled it in 
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There may be an idea worth thousands of 
dollars to you in this story. 
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NEW! 


Ediphone for your desk 


St itaneeet 
Brana new a few months ago— 
a big hit! Neat... Compact...Com- 
pletely enclosed! Electric eye 
winks to prevent mistakes. New 
Truvox recording. Takes up less 
space thana sheet of 844"x11” busi- 
ness paper. Write Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISONHBVOICEWRITER 











YOUR CARDS 
ON WHEELDEX 


Wheeldex Junior 
Holds 1000 Cards, $12.50 


Save Money, Time and Space 


Now you can keep apd record cards instantly 
ac for p 3; from 1000 
to many thousand cords on ball bonias wheels 
are brought into position quicker than you can 
light a match. Entire card visible, back or 
front, both hands free for other work. Cards 
slot punched, inserted or removed at any point. 








From the small Wheeldex Junior, usually used 
for quick location of add an 

numbers, to wheels holding many thousands of 
cards for, price file, credit, customer history, 
inventory or parts records. There is a 
WHEELDEX for every purpose. 


Send $12.50 for WHEELDEX Junior. Write 
today for particulars about other models to 
economically speed up your record work. 
WHEELDEX Manufacturing Co., 95 Wall 
Street, New York, and WHEELDEX Chicago 
Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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LETTERS ... 





“American Business” 
Makes New Friends 


To the 


You will be interested to know, we are 
sure, that one of the officials of Gimbel 
Brothers, Milwaukee, had instantly rec- 
ognized Mr. Voss in the June issue of 
American Business and was so pleased 


Editor: 


in seeing his picture in your magazine 
that he hunted up our E. F. Voss (who 
happened to be in the store at the 
time) and presented him with his copy. 

EK. J. Dearve, manager, 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, Dav- 


sales Voss 


enport, Lowa. 


Asks Up-to-Date Facts on 
Auto Allowances 


To the. Editor: 


In a previous edition of your publi- 
cation you showed a schedule of allow- 
ances made to salesmen using their own 
automobiles. This was divided up into 
three classes of allowances, A, B, and C. 
We have been using the Class B allow- 
ance for our salesmen, but as this list was 
published some time ago, we are wonder- 
ing if there have been any changes or 
corrections since that time, and would 
appreciate your forwarding us any re- 
vised schedules which you may have. 
S. B. Reynonps, Federal 
Products Corporation, Providence, R. I. 


secretary, 


Mr. Reynoups: We have sent you tear 
sheets of an article from our November 
1938 issue of American Business, “Three 
Tested Methods of Basing Automobile 
Allowances,” which may be helpful to 
you and give you some new slants on 
this problem. 


COMM EHT 





Barton Balks at the 
Dvorak Keyboard 


To the Editor: 


As a one-finger artist I cannot get 
excited over this new Dvorak keyboard 
There isn't much poetry in the old 
QWERTYUIOP layout, but at least it’s 
familiar, and I am probably too old to 
change. Let Dvorak stick to the 
He was pretty good there, as I remember 
it—Frep Barton, Fairlawn, Ohio. 


piano 


Mr. (One-Finger) Barron: You were 
given ten fingers and are expected to 
use them all. Isn’t there something in the 
Bible about what happened to the men 
who failed to use their talents? Anyway, 
this Dvorak keyboard man is to the type 
writer what the other Dvorak was to the 
piano—only more so. 


Figures on Office Workers’ 
Salaries Wanted 


To the Editor: 


A question has come up in our office 
regarding compensation for bill clerks, 
stenographers, and file clerks. } distinctly 
recall that in one of your recent publica 
tions you made a treatise giving a cross- 
section of what this class of help is 
being paid by a great many corporations 
throughout the country. If a copy ot 
this article is still available, we would 
appreciate it very much if you would 
send it to us.—H. Go tpsure, 
treasurer, Parker-Kalon 
New York, New York. 

Mr. Goxrpsure: The .article you men- 
tion appeared in the October 1938 issu 
of American Business, entitled, “What 


assistant 


Corporation 
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SAVE HOURS IN THE OFFICE 


oD AM Tasliatohalat: mosl-mulelaleiiael oy: 
that slow up office routine! 


Here is how 


Burroughs 
can help you 








Burroughs accumulated experience 
in installing nearly 2,000,000 ma- 
chines, especially designed to elimi- 
nate needless operations in the 
handling of business records, is 
available to executives concerned 
with meeting the Hours Problem in 
the office. 


Burroughs is in a unique position to 
assist in a desk-to-desk survey, and 
to make unbiased suggestions and 
recommendations, because of the 
completeness of the Burroughs line 
of adding, calculating, accounting, 
billing, forms writing, typing, cash 
handling and statistical machines. 


As almost every kind of office work 
can be handled on any one of several 
different types of Burroughs equip- 
ment, it is easy to choose exactly the 
method or the machine that will 
give maximum efficiency at the low- 


est cost. 








The first step toward meeting the Hours Prob- 
lem in an office is to survey the work on each 
desk. This determines whether employees are 
handicapped by routine that causes expensive 
bottlenecks, annoying peak periods, unnecessary 
duplications of records and needless operations. 
Eliminating some operations — and shortening 
others — can effect substantial economies in time, 
effort and money. 

The booklet illustrated, “Ways to Save Time 
in an Office,” suggests definite and 
practical ways to start a survey in 
your own office. For a gratis copy 
of this booklet, telephone the local 
Burroughs office, or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6027 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Cut Mailing Costs 
In Two Ways 


. 


1. Speedy Handling of Mail 

Electric mailing machines save time and 
money by handling mail rapidly and effi- 
ciently —they seal or open letters at the rate 
of several hundred per minute. Your mail can 
be dispatched centrally with electric ma- 
chines by a relatively few individuals whose 
sole responsibility is the fast, safe, and efficient 
care of your all-important mail. 


2. Reduced Postage Losses 

Electric postage machines affix postage 
directly on envelopes—or on tape for pack- 
ages. Losses through tearing, waste, and 
overpaying are ended. Your postage is non- 
negotiable and is accepted for mailing only 
on matter bearing your company name. 
Thoughtless pilferage of stamps for personal 
use is stopped, as well as deliberate theft. 
Many users have found that the savings on 
postage alone more than paid for the equip- 
ment the first year. 


You, too, may be able to realize an amazing 
saving by using electric mailing and postage 
machines. Why not see your dealer today 
and arrange for a trial demonstration? 


Specify a Dependable G-E Motor 

General Electric, although it does not make 
electric machines for mailing, has had years 
of experience in building motors for them. 
Assure yourself of many years of dependable 
motor performance by specifying G-E motors 
when you buy—they will give you years of 
satisfactory service with little or no attention. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Typical Users of Electric Machines for Mailing 


Banks Police departments 
Hospitals Publishers 
Insurance offices Theater chains 
Manufacturers U.S. postoffices and 
Oil firms many others 


SAVE MONEY WITH ELECTRICALLY 
DRIVEN OFFICE DEVICES 





GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 
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About 1939 Salaries?” We have sent you 
clippings of this article with the figures 
and compilation of statistics we gath- 
ered from our Dartnell Salary Survey. 


“American Business’ Helps 
Chicago Promoters 


To the Editor: 

I have enjoyed the articles on com 
munity promotion in AMERICAN Business 
and am sure they will be of practica! 
help in connection with some of the civic 
activities which I am happy to take pari 
in, both in Chicago and in Barrington, 
Illinois, where I live—Frank A. Hecur, 
steering committee, The Chicago Asso 
ciation of Commerce Greater Chicay: 
Campaign, Chicago, Illinois. 


More Comment on 
Public Relations 


To the Editor: 

Will you please send me tear sheet: 
ef the article, “What Makes a Publi 
Relations Program Click?” which ap 
peared in the December 1938 issue of 
American Business? I have read your 
article, “To a Business Man About to 
Tackle Public Relations” in your March 
issue with great interest. You certainl) 
hit the nail on the head when you em 
phasized the-fact that every individual 
in any organization is a member of the 
public relations department. I also ap 
preciated your comment concerning 
newspaper publicity and public relations 
—Evan B. Watker, director, Pubiicity 
and Promotion, Indianapolis Railways 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Mr. Waker: The tear sheets of the 
article you requested have been sent 


Suggestion System for 
Stimulating Employees 
To the Editor: 


We would like to inquire if you hav: 
any literature on the stbject of the 
“Suggestion Box,” which may be place«! 
in the shop for the purpose of inviting 
suggestions from our employees, which 
will benefit the method of manufactur 
ing as well as improve our line of com 
modities. We would like to be informe: 
as to the best way to introduce the sug 
gestion system, and also the best met! 
od of compensating the different opera 
tors for their suggestions when adopte:! 
—Paut B. Reeves, vice president, Reev 
Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

Mr. Reeves: We think you will fin: 
the suggestion system an excellent wa 
to stimulate your employees. However, 
suggestion plan does not work itself, at 
must be constantly promoted. We ha‘ 
sent you two articles on this subje 
which appeared in the April 1938 a1 
August 1937 issues of American Bu 
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ONG DISTANCE ADDS 
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ag 
WARM PERSONALITY ro COLD FACTS 


Customer complaints? Overdue accounts? Unexpected cancellations? ... Whenever 
difficult situations demand diplomacy, turn to Long Distance telephone service. 
It is quick, convenient and, above all, personal. You get right down to the 
heart of the trouble. You talk to Jim Jones, instead of the Jones Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. The friendly warmth of your voice tempers cold facts. 
Agreement results from Long Distance discussion. Better understanding 
means orders saved and customers satisfied. . .. Every day, for many businesses, 
Long Distance puts tact into contact. The cost is low. Rates to many cities are 





listed in your directory. 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 








Beck Sensation of the Year 


The KNACK 
OF SELLING 
YOURSELF 


JAMES T. MANGAN 


Now in its third printing, this 
dynamic book is the sensation of 
the year. It deals with one of 
the most intimate of human 
problems—how we can sell our- 
selves. 


Jim Mangan contends that no 
matter how good our abilities 
be, if we haven't got the 

of selling ourselves we 

don't stand a chance to get ahead 


ness. We hope these articles will be help 
ful to you. 
To the Editor: 


We are quite interested in the matter 
of the “Suggestion Box,” and thank you 
for your very informative letter. We 
have carefully noted all of the clippings 
We believe if we can inaugurate the 
proper system by carrying the pla 
through, we will take it up, but we can 
see by the trend of these articles that 
it is absolutely useless to consider it as 
a “passing fancy.” In other words, it 
must be given serious and continued at 
tention.—G. L. Reeves, president, Reeve. 
Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


Book for Chain Store 
Employees 
To the Editor: 

Can you recommend a good book for 
chain store employees? I shall appreci 
ate any information you may be able to 
give me.—Joun C. Moon, G. C. Murphy 
Company, McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


in the world. 
i, <cecieaiiibi:, <eaaiilas steal aie Mr. Moon: If you will write Harper 
tices, this new book shows you and Brothers and order a copy of the 
Set er fae cat book, How to Sell in Chain Stores, 
tion you deserve. you will find perhaps the best treatise 

on chain store practices or any other 
kind of store salesmanship which is now 
in print. This 104-page book is packed 
as tightly with practical advice taken 
from actual cases as any book of selling 
the .editors have ever read. Any chain 
store manager or salesperson would find 
in this book practical, helpful sugges 
tions which will inevitably make him, de 
pending on how well the suggestions 
are put into effect, infinitely more valu 
able to the company he serves. 


256 Pages - 5'446x84%inches + Cloth Bound 
HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Close Range Study of ‘Big Shots’’ Eight Ways to Sell Yourself Today 
How to Overcome Job Fear Keeping Up Old Friendships 

20 Ways to Acquire Good Memory Practices in Making Courtesy Pay 
Make Yourself Indispensable Now Calling People by First Names 
Learning to Speak Correctly Create an Illusion of Super-Ability 
Guts—Carry a Punch and Use It! Quick Approach to Effective Writing 
How to Get People to Help You Speak Up for Yourself, Man! 
“Ignorant Nerve’’ Comes in Handy Richness You Are Going to Deliver 
Put Up a Front—and Make It Pay Developing a Natural Front 

Secrets of Being a Good Mixer The “Fifty Dollar’’ Man Gets Ahead 
Approach—Art of Making Contacts Keeping Yourself in the Spotlight 

1l Ways to Appear Enthusiastic Stay Young the Rest of Your Life! 
Letters to Uncover World of Friends Why Wait for Dead Men’s Shoes? 
The Price You Put on YourOwn Head How to Get Worthwhile Connections 


Wants New Way to 
Bind Catalogs 


To the Editor: 


We are producing a catalog for one 
of our clients and would like to bind 
this with one of the new spiral or plastic 
ring binders. However, the client woul 
like to have the necessary equipment in 
his office so that he can bind the cata- 
logs as needed, including the pages most 
suitable for the prospective customer to 
whom it will be sent. We have experi 
enced some difficulty in discovering a 
form of binding which meets this client's 
special requirements and would appreci 
ate your advising us promptly if you 
know of any sources from which we cai 
secure the binding and equipment as 
mentioned.—Carteton Gorr, secretary, 
Lanpher and Schonfarber, Inc., Provi 
dence, Rhode Island. 


Mr. Gorr: If you will get in touch 
with the J. C. Hall Company of your cit: 
I feel sure that a method can be worke:! 
out for handling your client’s bindir 
problem. We can discover no way 
which he could do this work in his ow 
office without the installation of sever 
thousand dollars’ worth of equipme: 


This is unlike any success book you have ever read. No stories 
of how successful men got there—but actual facts and things 
you can do today, now, where you are, and with what you have, to 
forge ahead in business and private life. Acclaimed by editors 
of 152 well-known business magazines as a ‘‘must’’ book for 1939. 





Send for It Today! You Can Start Using It at Once! 





The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Knack of Selling Yourself.’’ I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this book 
al ie — return it for refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (C. O. D. offer good 
in U. S. only.) 


[-] Check here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage 
charges. Same refund privilege applies, of course. Note: Illinois residents add 
8 cents for Sales Tax. 
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which probably would not be justified. 
However, he can have the sheets in his 
office and gather them up just as he 
wants and then send them over to the 
J. C. Hall Company where the plastic 
binding will be done promptly. The only 
alternative to this so far as we are able 
to learn would be the use of an ordinary 
type of ring binder, which would prob- 
ably be far too expensive for catalog 
purposes. 

To the Editor: 


Thank you for the information you 
sent us. You will be interested to know 
that we have discussed this problem with 
J. C. Hall Company, among others, and 
expect to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion shortly. 


Will the New Keyboard 
Gain General Usage? 


To the Editor: 

I found several fascinating articles in 
your June issue of American Business. 
I liked your piece on the Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Company. Anything from Procter 
and Gamble is worth reading, and I was 
especially interested in Dr. Dvorak’s 
typewriter story. I have known about 
the simplified keyboard for a long time, 
but this was the best popular account I 
have come across. But promoting the new 
keyboard is a monumental task.—Berr- 
NARD LICHTENBERG, president and man- 
aging director, Institute of Public Rela- 
tions, Inc., New York, New York. 


Mr. LicuTensercG: You are entirely 
right that putting across a new type- 
writer keyboard, no matter how much 
merit it has, is a monumental task, but 
we are convinced that the merits of the 
Dvorak keyboard will take care of that, 
even though progress at times may seem 
slow. 


Wants Employee 
Manuals 


To the Editor: 


I am interested in obtaining copies of 
employee handbooks or office manuals, 
and if the readers of your publication 
see fit to mail me a copy of the book 
that is used in their organization, I 
would appreciate it. The name of the 
concern that has adopted a_ particular 
type of manual is not necessary, and the 
company might remove their name and 
address so as to assure themselves that 
no details of any personal company 
policy be divulged—J. E. Muvetter, 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. Mvettier: The article which begins 
on page 22 of this issue of AMERICAN 
Business covers the subject of employee 
handbooks pretty thoroughly, and should 
answer any questions you may have in 
preparing such a beok for your own or- 
ganization. 
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@ More and more business organizations are realizing 
the importance and value of making a thorough 
study of paper qualities before choosing business stationery. 
And when, as in the case of Braniff Airways, such a study is 
made, NEKOOSA BOND is a certain choice. It wins in com- 
parative tests because it has strength and appearance and 
“feel” that bespeak quality. Its surface is ideal for typing and 
pen and ink, and erases without smudging. NEKOOSA BOND 
offers an array of colors to fit any identification system. And, 
despite its outstanding qualities, this is not an expensive 
paper. 


Before you place another order for letterheads or forms. com- 
pare NEKOOSA BOND with other business papers. Put it to 
every test. Ask your typists and your printer what they think. 
You will join the many business houses that are invariably 
specifying NEKOOSA BOND for all letterheads and forms. 


and typography, A SOURCE BOOK OF BOND 
PAPER IDEAS, to executives requesting it on their 
letterheads. 50¢ to students. Write for your copy today. 


Gg / An interesting collection of ideas on modern layouts 
nee: 


PRE-TESTED 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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ll ol business 


T’ HAS been jokingly said 
that if all the economists 
in the country were laid 
end to end—it would be a 
great break for business. 
But once in a blue moon 
you find an economist who 
is also a good business 
man, who has the rare 
ability to reconcile theory 
with reality. Such an econ- 
omist is Dr. Paul H. Ny- 
strom, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was one of the 
headliners at the conven- 
tion of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Execu- 

tives in Philadelphia. He made two significant points: 

(1) The principal reason for the depression was our 

inability as a nation to support the great foreign 

trade mechanism built up during the years when we 
were a $90,000,000,000 country, and (2) we will 
come out of the depression when and if we adjust 
our labor costs to what the public can afford to 
pay, rather than what the producer can be made to 
pay. “There is ample evidence,” he said, “that the 
processes of adjustment have not only begun but are 
already on their way. If business may now be allowed 
to continue without too many restrictions and too 
many difficulties, either from within or without, we 
shall be well on our way out of our present difficul- 
ties within the next four or five years.” In other 
words, don’t look for miracles. We still have a long 
pull ahead of us before we are back in quiet waters. 


That Man Again 


There was a good deal of damning the govern- 
ment at Philadelphia. Several of the speakers viewed 
with alarm, as well they might, the trend toward 
a state-controlled economy here in America. And, of 
course, they blamed Roosevelt. Few suggested that 





8 


some of the blame should be laid on the doorstep of 
business. This thing we call the capitalistic system— 
or the profit-and-loss system—or the American sys- 
can function only if prices and wages are fre« 





tem 
to find their own level. That is as simple to under- 
stand as can be. Yet what do we find. Group after 
group of business men burning the midnight oil, 
and for what? To find ways and means to reduce 
production costs, to short-cut distribution, to im- 
prove their products? No indeed. These business men 
are concerned mainly with how they can cook up a 
monopoly. Organized labor is just as bad. In spite 
of the fact that real wages in most industries are 
higher than they were in 1929 when the national 
income was $90,000,000,000, labor leaders are busy 
trying to increase them still more, disregarding the 
fact that we must pay these wages out of a $60,000,- 
000,000 income! Business men know full well, or 
should know, that 30 per cent of the national busi- 
ness is directly and indirectly dependent upon foreign 
trade. Are we making any effort to build up over- 
seas volume? Very little. We would rather steal away 
the domestic business our competitors have created. 
No, if we are marching toward Fascism in America, 
business men are partly to blame. 


Better Government for Less Money 


Edward J. Noble spoke to six hundred business 
executives at the annual banquet on the not-too- 
popular subject of taxes. Just three hours before he 
stood up to talk he had received his appointment as 
the first Under-Secretary of Commerce. He makes a 
fine appearance, but like so many business men who 
have done their work from behind a desk, he is an 
unconvincing speaker. His advice to those present was 
that they quit “beefing” about taxes. He pointed out 
that some of the most prosperous years in American 
business occurred during periods when taxes were 
high. He said that as business men, it is our job to 
take conditions as we find them and make a profit. 
As for taxes, he said we might as well get used to 
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them. The thing we should do is to study ways and 
means of getting costs down so that we can get our 
prices down to where they ought to be, and increased 
volume will take care of the taxes. A chap from 
Columbus was overheard to say, “I hope he will go 
home to Washington and study ways and means of 
getting the cost of running the government down, so 
we can have better government for less money.” To 
which the man next door said, “Amen.” 


Saving the Consumer 


The epidemic of country savers from which we 
have suffered during the past ten years is about to 
make way for an influx of equally noisy “consumer” 
savers. In fact, consumer-saving is fast developing 
into one of our major industries. Mrs. Anna Steese 
Richardson, who is on the shady side of seventy but 
has the “pep” and enthusiasm of a girl of twenty, 
told her audience about her adventures with these 
professional agitators. She said, among other things, 
a recent check of students in the Washington high 
schools showed that 55 per cent of them believed 
all business men were dishonest. She said that as a 
result of this professional consumer propaganda, 
millions of women in the country believe advertising 
adds to the price of a product, and that when you 
buy an advertised article you pay an excessive price! 
They believe that salesmen are parasites; that sales 
managers are anti-social; and that society would be 
well rid of both. And Mrs. Richardson knows what 
she is talking about. For many years she has traveled 
among women’s organizations, telling the truth about 
selling and advertising. Here is a real job for 
the National Federation of Sales Executives, and I 
am glad to report that one of the important results 
of the Philadelphia convention is a program of action 
to offset this flood of lies and misrepresentations 
being broadcast. A man who has done research work 
on material now being supplied to consumer groups 
and teachers by the federal government and pressure 
groups claims that in the past year 5,000,000 pieces 
of literature antagonistic to business have been dis- 
tributed. The federal government alone has two 
postal franchises used for distribution of this litera- 
ture. Shrug that off, if you can. 


The Other Man's Experience 


Another interesting talk was made by William H. 
Harrison, vice president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Just between us, and off 
the record, Mr. Harrison is the sales spark plug of 
that great organization. When the depression hit the 
telephone company, it became necessary to do some- 
thing to maintain the phones in use. What to do, was 
the problem. Telephone companies had never before 
realized they had a sales opportunity. It was decided 
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to set up a national sales organization and to em- 
bark upon a hard-hitting sales campaign to increase 
telephone traffic. And where do you suppose the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company got 
most of the basic data and information it needed to 
round out its sales program? From the members of 
the Sales Managers Association of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Harrison gave the club full credit in his talk. 
With no precedent to guide them, the prime movers 
in this sales effort drew upon the experience of sales 
managers in other lines of business—the sales man- 
ager of a candy company, the sales manager of an 
electrical appliance manufacturer, the sales manager 
of a paint company, etc. By drawing upon the other 
fellow’s experience, the telephone company was able 
to begin its sales operation where the other fellow 
left off. They were able to profit from his experience. 
With the result, as you all know, that millions of 
telephones were kept in service. And still there are 
people who insulate themselves against new ideas, by 
insisting that their business is different! 


“The Corporation’s Loyal Opposition” 


Impressed with the vital function of “His 


ry 


Majesty’s Loyal Opposition” in keeping British 
government on the main track, Franklin M. Morgan, 
a Yonkers subscriber, thinks the idea might well be 
utilized by American business corporations. He wants 
every large company to set up a Department of Op- 
position, equipped with facilities for research and 
study. It should be charged with the responsibility 
of finding what is wrong with proposed plans or 
policies before they are put into effect. An interest- 
ing thought. Certainly there are many business cor- 
porations badly in need of more opposition within 
the management. There are far too many “yes” men 
in business. But there is an important difference 
between the British government and a business cor- 
poration. One is a monopoly. The other is subject to 
all the internal and external checks of a highly com- 
petitive economic system. Competition keeps the man- 
agement on its toes, keeps officials and executives 
from growing soft and flabby. However, we will go 
along with Mr. Morgan this far: There should be 
at least one “no” man in every executive family. He 
ought to be the controller, or if there is no controller, 
the treasurer. It should be his job to discount the 
enthusiasm for a new plan, and hold it up to the 
light of reality. To the credit of the controllers and 
treasurers of American business organizations, let 
it be said that this is just the job they are doing. 
They are, as they should be, “The corporation’s 
loyal opposition.” The pity of it is that there are 
some business men who fail to recognize the value 
of “no” men and are so dumb that they ride rough 
shod over any executive who dares to question their 
decisions. We all need to be checked—even corpora- 
tion desk pounders.—J. C. A. 











EFFICIENT! In the New 
York office of one of the 
world's largest tobacco 
companies, wood desks 
help to minimize noise and 
vibration, permitting em- 
ployees to work with great- 
er efficiency. 





Business Slack? NOW’S THE TIME 


TO PUT NEW WOOD DESKS IN YOUR OFFICE 


SUMMER’S here again. Up goes 
the thermometer! And down comes 
the sales curve of many business 
firms! 

If the hot weather ushers in a 
slack season for your company— 
make the most of it! Take advan- 
tage of this short lull to check up on 





FRIENDLY! Beautiful wood desks provide a 
friendly, comfortable atmosphere in this Kan- 
sas City insurance office. 


your office routine and office equip- 
ment. Put your office in ship-shape 
order for the busy months that lie 
ahead. 

Summer is a good time to put new 
wood desks in your general office. 
When you're not so busy with other 
matters, you can spare more time to 
look at the latest advancements in 
wood desks. You yourself can help to 
select the wood desks that will give 
your employees the convenience, 
efficiency and quiet they need. 

Another thing—when you install 
new wood desks during your slack 
season, there’s less likelihood of in- 
terrupting important routine. 


Call in a competent wood desk 
dealer for advice. Let him tell you 
how much money wood desks will 
save you—both in original cost and 
upkeep. 

Write to any of the manufacturers 
listed below for the name of a help- 
ful wood desk dealer in your city 





QUIET! This library is equipped with noise- 
absorbing wood tables so that patrons car 
read undisturbed in a friendly environment 








ImpeRIAL Desk CoMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 


INDIANA Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


Jasper Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 





Jasrer Orrice FurnirureE CoMPpANY 


Jasper, Indiana 
EvansviLteE Desk CoMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 


Hoosier Desk ComPpANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


The WOOD DESK GUILD 
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Litchfield of Goodyear Tells 
How He Makes Decisions 





The big thing is to let the laboratory and the testing 
department find the facts so that you can make up your 


mind before you are backed up against a wall and have 


to fall back on a decision in a moment of emergency 





An Interview With 
P. W. LITCHFIELD 


President, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


By Fred Barton 


ACK of every public announce- 

ment at Goodyear is a story 

of drama which, often enough, the 
public never sees or realizes. 

Some decisions are a matter of 
expediency and are decided at the 
moment. 

Some decisions are made by de- 
partment heads as a routine mat- 
ter, without ever requiring the as- 
sistance of the company president. 

Some decisions are planned long 
months ahead, as in the case of a 
new factory or the launching of a 
new product. 

Some decisions were made years 
ago and have taken their place in 
the company’s policy. 
habit, 
possible, is to plan important de- 


Goodyear’s wherever 
cisions for months in advance—to 
study the possibilities from all 
angles—and, insofar as_ possible, 
make plans that will have no re- 
grets. As one department head 
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puts it, “You can make decisions 
with a clear head as long as 
you’re not backed up against a 
wall.” Making plans while there is 
still time to plan permits consult- 
ing all department heads to be af- 
fected by any change; permits 
reconciling different opinions and 
removing any difficulties or preju- 
dices; permits seasoned judgment 
to follow impulse. 

Probably many executives dis- 
like making decisions, for few de- 
cisions are 100 per cent perfect. 
Sometimes it is pleasanter to drift, 
and to let situations work out their 
But that 


a happy method, nor a permanent 


own solution. is seldom 
one, nor one which permits a uni- 
form company policy. 

So because Goodyear is and al- 
ways has been an aggressive com- 
pany, laying a plan and adhering 
to it, 
made 


all important decisions are 
and analyzed, tested and 


polished, long before adoption. 
For instance: Goodyear is an 
extensive user of advertising. Cus- 
tomers who see the double-page 
spreads in three colors in the lead- 
ing magazines may regard these 
as fresh and spontaneous mes- 
sages from the company’s adver- 
tising department. The truth is 
that they are written and _ illus- 
trated a long year in advance, 
More that, 


whole program — is 


Good year’s 
built 


around the advertising, which is 


than 


sales 


the company’s ambassador extra- 
ordinary. “What does Goodyear 
have to say this year that is new?” 
is the challenge. Then, “How can 
we present this message forcefully 
impressively—to our public?” 

How many sketches, plans, and 
specimen campaigns are drawn up, 
tested, and discarded before the 
one best plan grows, is probably 
not a matter of interest. Sometimes 
it is possible to test out several 
ideas in a small way. Sometimes a 
smaller advertising agency is em- 
ployed to develop a parallel idea in 
a key city, and check results, 

For weeks and months the fac- 
tory, the sales department, and 
the advertising department throb 
with the creation of a new selling 
message. When this is finally dis- 
closed to the public, every facet 
of the and 
polished in the 


whole. Magazines carry the brunt 


diamond is smooth 


proportion to 


of the selling. Radio does its share. 
Direct-mail to selected prospects 
and dealer helps are in keeping. 
More salesmen are trained to em- 
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P. W. Litchfield keeps a globe behind his desk to remind him of Goodyear’s international responsibilities. He believes 
experimental laboratories have a tremendous contribution to make to business and points to Pliofilm as one example 


phasize one specific program and 
pursue one policy. 

Goodyear’s division sales man- 
agers, reinforced by advertising 
experts from Akron, take this mes- 
sage to the field and stage an all- 
day training course in each prin- 
cipal Goodyear city. There is a 
measure of showmanship in all suc- 
cessful selling. Goodyear, investing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually in advertising, makes 
sure that the men empowered. to 
convert this selling idea into tan- 
gible sales understand the idea, 
have faith in it, and are able to 
express that idea convincingly. 

So much for the general sales 
program, as announced for the 
year in the company’s advertising. 
Planned ahead it can be. But, of 
course, minor adjustments have to 
be made. Prices go up or down. 
New factors creep in that no one 
could have foreseen. Newspaper 
advertisements and direct-mail are 
used to meet any sudden challenge. 
12 
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You would not expect a company 
to establish a course twelve months 
ahead and then let the carrying- 
out be automatic. 

In the factory, decisions are 
constantly being made, many of 
them on the basis of actual facts 
and figures. Materials are being 
tested for uniformity. New sources 
of supply tell their story, and the 
laboratory tests the merit of what- 
ever they have to sell. New com- 
pounds are made up into specimen 
tires which are worn out on the 
road by the Goodyear test-car 
fleet. Every day’s work, in every 
department, produces definite costs 
and results which are available at 
any minute to the company presi- 
dent for making a decision. 

New products are developed as 
a result of constant experiment- 
ing. Goodyear’s own struggle to 
check oxidation in an automobile 
tire led to the perfecting of chemi- 
-als now used not only in all Good- 
year factories but sold by Good- 


year to certain other manufac- 
turers. New markets open up as 
entirely new products are devel- 
oped from time to time. 

A new transparent rubber sheet- 
ing called Pliofilm was put on the 
market three years ago by Good- 
year. It is being fabricated into 
air-tight wrappings for food prod- 
ucts, expensive clothing, and ar- 
ticles of merchandise. Because this 
rubber wrapping contains no sul- 
phur, it does not age or crack. 
Moreover, it can be used by jew- 
elers and home-owners to wrap 
expensive silver away from gas and 
other substances that tarnish and 
turn the metal black. 

Another new Goodyear product 
is a new rubber cushion and mat- 
tress material called Airfoam. This 
may in time become as important a 
department at Goodyear as rubber 
heels, or airbrake hose, or con- 
veyor belting, or other successful 
products. 

Giving the “go-ahead” on a new 
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product calls for a number of de- 
cisions. Is the new experimental 
article ready yet to be marketed? 
Does any widespread need exist 
for such a material or product? 
What will the possible volume be, 
and given such a volume, at what 
price can it be madc—and sold at 
a profit? What do various leaders 
in the trade, to whom advance 
samples have been submitted; re- 
port as to the prospects of selling 
this in competition with existing 
articles of a similar nature and 
price? 

And finally, who at Goodyear 
can take charge of this infant 
product and develop it into a 
strong man-child? How much 
money will be needed to bring the 
new product through the days of 
adjustment that attend every new 
product? Can this money be taken 
out of the company’s reserve, or 
must it be borrowed, or brought 
in through the selling of new 
stock? 

New products, new markets, and 
new world (Continued on page 40) 
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Dog-in-the-Manger Executives 





Lone wolf department managers may be capable and 
valuable, but until they can learn to work with other 
members of an organization and join whole-heartedly 
in teamwork for the entire organization, they are 
management’s biggest personnel headache and worry 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


BREAD 
and 


BUTTER 
Problems of 


MANAGEMENT 





Tuts is the fourth of a series 
of articles dealing with every- 
day problems in business. ‘This 
one may be worth passing 
along to the manager who can- 
not understand why his de- 
partment is valuable only 
when it cooperates with and 
works for the entire business. 





CROSS the president’s desk 


came a requisition for six new 


desks. As he looked at it he seemed 
to remember that there were a 
number of vacant desks in the sales 
department, since a branch office 
had been opened in nearby Mil- 
waukee and several members of the 
sales organization transferred. 
He penciled on the requisition, 
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“Use desks no longer needed by 
sales department.” Soon the man- 
ager of the correspondence depart- 
ment was in the president’s office to 
tell him that he had already asked 
the sales manager for the unused 
desks, but the sales manager had 
refused to part with them on the 
grounds that he was _ planning 
additions to his staff and might 
need them. But a word from the 
president soon convinced the sales 
manager that he could part with 
“his” desks, without in any way 
impairing the efficiency and pro- 
duction of his department. 
Sounds petty and childish, 
doesn’t it? But it really happened, 
and what’s more, similar things 
happen every day in almost every 
business big enough to have sev- 
eral department managers. The 
trouble is that department man- 
agers become so wrapped up in 
their own departments they cannot 
understand that anything which 
is best for the business as a whole 
is also best for them, even though 
they may have to grant a conces- 
sion or agree to a compromise with 
another department occasionally. 
It is this highly developed de- 
partment jealousy that runs up 
the costs in many a business, and 
the same disease often may be 
found to be the real reason behind 
a company’s failure to put across 
some important program. The pity 
of it is that the department man- 
ager who jealously draws a line 


around his department and guards 
it against all comers invariably 
finds, often too late, that his im- 
aginary line has penned him in 
against all chances of promotion. 
A story is told of a department 
executive who once went to the late 
B. <. 
famed Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, and asked that Mr. Simmons 
define his duties and authority so 


Simmons, founder of the 


no one could encroach on it. Mr. 
Simmons told him that if he in- 
sisted, he could build a_ fence 
around that department to keep 
out all interference, but that the 
fence would hold him in and hold 
him back much more effectively 
than it could possibly keep others 
out, 

There are a number of special 
brands of department jealousies 
that hold back a business. One of 
the commonest is the department 
manager who will sit back and sce 
a fellow department manager make 
a serious mistake without offering 
to help him. He excuses himself for 
it by saying that it is the other 
fellow’s business and he doesn’t 
want to interfere. If he were the 
right kind of man he could tip 
off his fellow department manager 
without giving any offense or seem- 
ing to interfere. 

Then, there is the department 
manager who simply cannot keep 
in step with other departments. 
The sales department sees an op- 
portunity to stage a big drive on 
some product which seems espe- 
cially in demand. The factory 
manager gums up the works by re- 
fusing to change his schedule to 
provide the necessary stock in time 
to make prompt deliveries. “Why 
didn’t you let me know sooner?” 
he wails, when everyone knows that 
he is merely taking advantage of 
an unusual situation to complain 
and to show his importance in the 
company’s scheme of things. 

Sales drives, contests, collection 


drives, publicity activities, sales 
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conventions and meetings—all of 
these important activities are all 
too often hampered or actually 
wrecked by the department execu- 
tive who has no ability to see his 
job in relation to the success of 
the entire business. 

Another type of department 
manager who has seen better days 
and need never expect promotion is 
the old-timer who delights in mak- 
ing things difficult for the new- 
comers in a business. Actually 
there are such department man- 
agers. They withhold information ; 
they ask the impossible; they are 
short and curt; they delight in 
finding fault, especially with em- 
ployees of other departments. The 
only satisfaction in dealing with 
such executives is the knowledge 
that they are kept on the job only 
through tolerance. Their period of 
usefulness has ended; they are on 
the way out, 

Management’s biggest headache 
is almost always getting depart- 
ment managers to give each other 
full and whole-hearted cooper- 
ition. Ask the president of almost 
any important business, whether it 
he a bank, an insurance company, 
a department store, a manufac- 
turing enterprise, or a wholesale 
house, and if he really lets his hair 
down, he will tell you that much 
of his time is spent getting his 
lieutenants to pull together and to 
work together as a team and not 
as a brilliant aggregation of tem- 
peramental stars. 

The manager who insists that 
the trained personnel man does not 
know how to hire men for “my” 
department ; the sales manager who 
insists on making his own terms 
with weak customers; the credit 
man who insists on the letter 
and not the spirit of the company’s 
credit policy; the factory manager 
who insists that he can’t possibly 
get out a big rush order in the 
time promised by the sales depart- 
ment ; the advertising manager who 
thinks that the duplicating or 
mailing department is his and his 
alone, no matter whether the treas- 
urer wants to get out the annual 
statement or the secretary wants 
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Department managers who cannot or will not cooperate with the other depart- 
ment managers in the business put a fence with a ‘‘Keep Out”’ sign around their 
departments, but they do not realize that they keep out all chances for promo- 
tion to bigger jobs and greater responsibilities. There are other department man- 
agers who want their duties and authorities defined so minutely that no one can 
begin to question their power. In their zeal to assert their petty authority they 
fence out all chances for promotion. The department manager who wants to 
fence in his job soon wakes up to find a younger man breaking down the fence 
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The office man- 
ager whose nose 
is buried in forms 
and system until 
he thinks that 
routine is more 
important than 
new business and 
new ideas. 


The credit man- 
ager who is a bug 
on loss ratios and 
is willing to sac- 
rifice business 
just so he can 
brag about “my” 
low loss ratio and 
achievements of 
“my” department. 





The purchasing 
agent who flies 
into a rage and 
says, “I’m doing 
the buying here,” 
every time any- 
one expresses a 
brand or grade 
preference. 


NI 
A 


The sales man- 
ager who raises a 
row anytime any 
other department 
manager writes a 
letter to one of 
“my” salesmen 
resenting inter- 
ference from any 
quarter. 


The factory man- 
ager who thinks 
that the advertis- 
ing appropriation 
ought to be cut 
to buy new ma- 
chines for in- 
creasing produc- 
tion in “my” shop. 





The research de- 
partment man- 
ager who 
at practical tests 
and thinks that 
all new products 
should be kept in 
the test rooms for 
three 
fore using. 


sniffs 


years be- 





to mail out a message to the stock- 
holders; the department manager 
who insists that the controller 
can’t tell him how to budget his 
department—all of these men are 
teo familiar in business. They are 
barriers to progress, stumbling 
blocks in the path of growth, and 
barnacles on the ship of business. 
They waste profits, they drive 
away young aggressive men from 
enterprises which are badly in need 
of new executive blood to stave off 
dry rot. Stewing and puttering 
around their own little depart- 
ments, jealous of their small au- 
thority, envious of others, suspi- 
cious of new ideas, they would 
freeze a business in the exact posi- 
tion it was when they enjoyed 
their last promotion. 

This departmental possessive- 
ness, which afflicts so many depart- 
ment managers, who always say 
“my” department, became so ramp- 
ant in a medium-sized insurance 
company that the controller de- 
vised a method of renting equip- 
ment to each department. Under 
the plan a 60-inch desk was 
charged against the department at 
so much per month, a 4-drawer 
filing cabinet at so much; every 
file, index, calculating machine, 
typewriter, desk, and chair was 
charged against the department 
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using it at a stated sum per month. 
The first month after this rule 
went into effect the company al- 
most had to open up a second-hand 
store to rid itself of the surplus 
equipment that had been turned in 
to the company warehouse. De- 
partment managers who had, only 
a few months prior to the inaugu- 
ration of this policy, literally 
threatened to resign unless they 
were furnished with two new filing 
cabinets, suddenly discovered that 
one filing cabinet was enough; one 
department manager who had al- 
ways insisted on having two desks, 
suddenly found that one was quite 
enough. Back to the warehouse 
went typewriters, chairs, files, in- 
dexes, and bookcases. 

The most dangerous man at the 
head of a business is the depart- 
ment-minded chief executive. In the 
early days of the automobile busi- 
ness three or four companies were 
organized by men who had made 
great records in sales work. All of 
them failed, because these men 
would never give their attention to 
the manufacturing, financial, or 
administrative ends of the busi- 
ness. They worked on the theory 
that if the selling was good enough, 
everything else would take care of 
itself. But things never work out 
that way. 


No sensible 
quarrel with an ambitious depart 
ment manager. He is a joy to bi 
hold and often a great asset to a 
company. It is only when a depart 
ment manager acquires the “my” 
complex and begins to think of hi 
department as if it were the entir 
business, instead of a cog in it. 
that it may be time to pin his ear: 
back. An ambitious, aggressive di 
partment manager may, by his ex 
ample, stir the entire business t: 
greater activity. When proper! 
guided a department manager ma\ 
set the pace for other depar' 
ments, but he must learn to co 
operate and work in harmony wit 


management cai 


every other department. 

Here is a case which shows wha 
an overly ambitious departmen 
manager can do to himself. Thre: 
years ago in a medium-sized mani 
facturing plant a new departme: 
was organized to manufacture an 
market a new product. It turn 
out to be one of those halo pro 
ucts which hit the market at e 
actly the right time. It was a sp 
cialty which brought good pric 
and earned a splendid. profit fi 
the business. Because of the coi 
pany’s excellent reputation wi 
the trade, it was easy to win wid 
spread distribution in a short tin 
Business in (Continued on page & 
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Photo 
Accounting 
Speeds 
Freight 


T IS just a few minutes until 

midnight. A long Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific freight train 
in the freight yards at Kansas 
City is just about made up and 
ready to go. Only a few more cars 
which are being shunted over from 
the Burlington delay departure. 
The freight conductor is looking 
at his watch and wishing every- 
body would hurry. There will be, 
he thinks, a long delay while the 
clerk in the yard office copies the 
waybills for all this freight picked 
up from the Burlington. 

But this veteran freight con- 
ductor doesn’t know about the new 
machine in the Rock Island’s 
freight yard. He doesn’t know 
that waybills are now _ photo- 
graphed at a speed of ninety a 
minute, and that there is no more 
standing around waiting while the 
clerk copies a long list of infor- 
mation from a stack of waypbills 
before he can give the engineer the 
highball. 

Since freight trains have been 
in use, it has always been neces- 
sary to hold up trains while 
clerks copied waybills. At junction 
points these waybills must be 
copied so that the railroad which 
receives the freight from another 
line will have a record of it, on 
which to base its billing to the 
road of origin. All these waybills, 
containing, as they do the neces- 
sary information about weights, 
rates, shipper, consignee, route, 
point of origin, and destination, 
etc., required considerable time for 
copying. 

The accounting camera came to 
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(Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Photo) 


In the Kansas City yard office of the Rock Island, delays to freight trains have 
been eliminated because an automatic camera copies waybills instantaneously 


the rescue and solved this prob- 
lem. Now waybills are copied at 
the rate of ninety a minute on 35 
millimeter film. There is no more 
delay for fast freight operating 
on split second schedules. And 
there are no more errors, for the 
camera copies what is on the origi- 
nal, no more, no less. At mid- 
night, every twenty-four hours, 
the film is cut and rushed to the 
Eastman laboratories where it is 
developed and sent the next morn- 
ing to the freight audit offices in 
Chicago. 

When the waybills are copied 
in the general accounting offices 
at Chicago, the film image is pro- 
jected on a ground glass screen 
one and one-half times the size of 
the waybill and a stenographer 
sits in front of this screen and 
takes off the necessary informa- 
tion, changing images by the touch 


of a small lever. Operation of the 
photographing unit in the yard 
office is fool proof. A warning bell 
rings if waybills are fed incor- 
rectly or if the film is exhausted. 

Wherever it is necessary to copy 
records hurriedly, wherever pro- 
duction must be held up while ree- 
ords are copied, there is probably 
an application for the accounting 
camera. The Chicago and North 
Western ; 
burg and Potomac, and other rail- 


Richmond, Fredericks- 
roads are adopting this method of 
eliminating delays of fast freights 
at junction points; banks are 
photographing all canceled checks, 
and in many offices all orders, es- 
pecially where original orders are 
sent to shop or factory, are being 
photographed to provide a guar- 
antee against loss, and an accu- 
rate record which may be per- 
manently filed in small space. 
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VERY president, vice president, 

and sales manager knows that 
if the average salesmanship of his 
salesmen could be improved, the 
company would enjoy increased 
sales. And these executives know 
also that the average of salesman- 
ship is such that it could stand 
improvement ! 

Then why not gain this im- 
provement? Easier said than done. 
First, salesmen are human beings 
who develop selling habits, good 
or bad, which are difficult to dis- 
cover sometimes. 

Secondly, salesmen as human 
beings need to be convinced that 
they can improve their selling 
technique and effectiveness. They 
must be clearly shown, or they will 
follow tle line of least resistance 
by continuing past practices. 

Today most companies supply 
their salesmen with product in- 
formation, sales tools, price lists, 
and various other selling materials. 
Then what happens? On the road 
each salesman is “on his own.” 
Some do exceptionally well, some 
fair, some poor. But they all have 
the same things to work with! 

There probably has never been 
a “perfect salesman” but in most 
organizations there are a_ few 
salesmen who far outsell the ma- 
jority. This is evidence that these 
salesmen do some things that the 
others do not—or perhaps the 
salesmen who produce the fewest 
orders do some things which pre- 
vent sales. 

Another point for thought is 
that frequently a new salesman, 
‘arefully trained in selling and the 
use of sales materials, will outsell 
older salesmen. Perhaps his lack 
of experience and consequent open- 
mindedness make the new man 
more receptive to sales training 
and to making greater use of sell- 
ing materials. 

So the problem becomes one of 
how to discover what the sales- 
men do and what they don’t do. 
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EIGHT TESTED 


Also what makes sales or fails to 
make them. And lastly, how to con- 
vince the salesman that he could 
make more money by changing his 
selling practices. Today some 
companies are tackling this prob- 
lem aggressivel y—believing that 
an improvement in salesmanship 
can be made with resultant in- 
crease in sales. 

For the moment assume that 


management knows what does and 


does not sell a certain product. 
And that the proper sales tools 
and sales information are available 
to or in the hands of all the sales 
men. Now, how to get the sales 
men to realize that their selling 
might be improved and get them to 
take action toward that improve 
ment is the problem. 

Here are eight possible methods 
of procedure for executives to 
follow to increase sales: 





Select a few friendly pur- 


chasing agents or buyers 
# and ask them what your 


salesmen do and what they don’t 
do. 

Certainly the purchasing agents 
or buyers on whom your salesmen 
call are in a position to give 
friendly advice regarding your 
salesmen. They can tell whether 
the men carry selling tools, cata- 
logs, price lists, ete. They can tell 
whether your men make demon- 
strations or show miniature models. 
They can tell whether the men 
make favorable impressions and 
really get over their sales story. 





Furthermore, a friendly pur 
chasing agent might be willing to 
offer suggestions on how to im 
prove selling or how to render 
further service. At least he could 
say what competitors are doing 
that your own company is not and 
which might be adopted to ad- 
vantage. 

It isn’t necessary to check with 
very many purchasing agents to 
get helpful reactions. Some, of 
course, will be unable to give valu 
able opinions and others might b« 
unwilling. However, friendly pur 
possibl: 


chasing agents are a 


source of check-up on field selling 
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WAYS TO IMPROVE SELLING 5: so: 





Sit with your own purchas- 

ing agent and observe how 
® salesmen in general sell. In 
this way a surprising number of 
things can be learned. The real 
background of how selling is done 
or not done can be seen by observ- 
ing a comparatively small number 
of interviews. 

Then what? Your sales manager 
will have a plentiful supply of dos 
and don’ts to tell his salesmen for 
use in their own selling. A very in- 
teresting story can be built up for 
a sales meeting as a result of lis- 
tening in on a few salesmen’s inter- 
views with the purchasing agent 
making comments and criticisms. 





Have the salesmen conduct a 

sales interview either at a 

sales meeting in front of the 
men or to the sales manager. 

Before a sales group it is, of 
course, wise to select one of the 
best salesmen to conduct the inter- 
view and make the presentation, so 
that the salesmen can see how a 
good sales presentation should be 
made. 

New young salesmen, however, 
should have practice in conduct- 
ing interviews and this can best be 
done in a private manner with the 
sales manager, sales promotion 
man, or person in charge of sales 
training. 

A good opportunity for the 
staging of an interview is in con- 
nection with new merchandise, im- 
proved merchandise, new selling 
tools, or new advertising or sales 
campaigns. In such case your sales 
manager himself can make a 
“model” presentation in order to 
give the story in practical form 
to the salesmen. 
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Give the salesmen a _ con- 


trast between good and bad 
® sclling. 

One of the best ways to point 
out mistakes in selling is by 
demonstrating the right and the 
wrong way to make a sale. Play- 
lets or skits can be planned in ad- 
vance and are usually entertain- 


ing as well as effective. Sometimes 





the sales manager and his assist- 
ants can put on the skits or some 
of the salesmen can be called into 
the picture. 

Most salesmen admit that con- 
trasting skits of this sort drive 
home selling 


selling points and 


technique in an interesting and 
foreeful manner, and that drama- 


tized presentations register more. 





Have each salesman put his 

sales talk on ‘a recording ma- 
® chine and then listen back by 
himself to see that if he were the 
buyer, would he buy from himself? 
This method has much in its favor 
because even men who have been 
selling a long time can in this way 
judge for themselves whether their 
approach is right, whether the 
presentation is good, where it could 
be improved, ete. 

Good salesmen who are doing an 
exceptional job might find chances 
for improvement in their presenta- 
tion. The average or below-aver- 
age salesmen might be surprised 
to hear some of the things they 
had said and done in the line of 
selling! 

For example, this idea of voice- 


recording is now being used very 


fields. At 
Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 


successfully in other 
versity, it has been discovered that 
only by hearing themselves as 
others hear them can the majority 
of students be made aware of the 
deficiencies in their speech. Some 
of them are so shocked by the re- 
sults that they have to be con- 
vinced that the reproduction is 
faithful. And after a demonstra- 
tion the student becomes an apt 
and interested learner. 

One real advantage of this meth- 
od is that it is private with each 
salesman. Another advantage is 
that it makes the salesman reaily 
think about his sales technique. 
Of course, if the salesman wants 
to have his superior listen in and 
criticize his story, so much _ the 
better. 
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Have the sales manager make 
calls with salesmen, but let 
them do the talking! 

There is nothing new in having 


a sales manager or branch man- 
ager travel around with salesmen 
to see how they operate. The main 
difficulty is that the 
usually introduces his superior and 
then lets the latter do most of the 
talking. It is, of course, a privilege 


salesman 


for the salesman to have his supe- 
rior along with him and he wants 
to make the most of it with the 
trade. However, if benefit is to be 


secured from the sales manager’s 


analysis of the salesman’s selling, 


then the salesman should do the 
talking and make the presentation. 
In such case, it is usually best for 
the salesman to introduce his su- 
perior by name but not by position 
and then the salesman can follow 
out his usual procedure in present- 
ing his product or service. 

Such calls can prove very help- 
ful because the superior officer can 
often detect ways to improve a 
salesman’s technique in leading an 
interview toward a sale. 





See how the best salesmen 
sell—then tell others to give 
the method a trial. 

In some cases, of course, in- 
vestigations have been made as to 


how successful salesmen operate. 
By and large, however, the pro- 
cedure has not been 
Nevertheless, the best 
have something or do something 


common. 
salesmen 
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that clicks or they wouldn’t have 
such a good record of orders, so 
a study of what makes the best 
salesmen successful is oftentimes a 
big step forward in the direction of 
helping other salesmen increase 
their selling effectiveness. Salesmen 
are always interested in what other 
salesmen have done and they will 
believe what a star salesman says. 


Install a microphone and re- 

cording machine in a friendly 
° purchasing agent’s office to 
record the presentation made by 
your own salesman. 

This 


trouble and expense but has real 


procedure may involve 
merit. 

Here’s what happened in a mid- 
west city. The purchasing agent 
of a large insurance company was 
recently called upon by a certain 
salesman who made an exception- 
ally good presentation. At the be- 
ginning of the interview the pur- 
chasing agent asked the salesman 
if he would mind speaking a littl 
louder. The salesman did. 

At the end of the ten-minute 
presentation of the product, the 
purchasing agent smiled and said, 
“That’s a fine presentation. Would 
you like to hear what you said?” 
The salesman said, “I don’t see 
what you mean.” “Well,” the pur- 
chasing agent said, “we are mak- 
ing a study of salesmanship in all 
fields. Then we plan to improve our 
own selling methods. You made th« 
finest sales talk of any this week 
and we have it recorded. The mi- 
crophone is in that bowl of flowers 
in front of you on the desk and 
in this drawer (he pulled out the 
drawer) is a disc that records your 
conversation. Would you like to 
hear it?” 
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RIVING across America from the Atlantic to 

the Pacific, or up and down between the lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico, we see thousands of “washes” 
similar to the one above, all of which began with a 
tiny trickle of water, washing a little gully no larger 
than a lead pencil! Each rain deepened the gully 
until America is pockmarked with land laid waste 
by this costly soil erosion which has robbed the coun- 
try of untold billions of dollars worth of good rich, 
wealth creating soil. 

We, as business men, often ask ourselves why the 
farmers did not stop this vast waste when it began 
and was easy to control. We think them dumb or 
careless to have permitted soil erosion to become one 
of our greatest economic problems, when it could 
have been so easily controlled. 

Yet, though we may criticize the farmer for his 
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There Is Erosion in Business, Too 


careless neglect of our priceless heritage of rich soil, 
we constantly permit a different type of erosion in 
business. How about our neglect of new ideas? How 
about our factories and machines which have become 
obsolete? What about our old-time office methods 
which have not been revamped or improved in twenty 
or thirty years, although there are new machines 
which offer tremendous improvements and cost cut- 
ting possibilities for almost every office operation? 

While we point the finger of shame at the farmer 
for his neglect of the soil, what about that old prod- 
uct which has not been redesigned since peg-top 
trousers were in style? Or that package design which 
was turned out about the era of “Remember the 
Maine”? 

Yes, there is plenty of erosion in business that is 
almost as costly as soil erosion on our farms.—E. W. 
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Planned and written to show a friendly spirit, the modern manual helps new employees feel at home the first day 


Right and Wrong Ways to Prepare 
Employee Manuals 


NE of the first, and perhaps the 

most frequent, mistakes made 
in connection with the preparation 
and publication in an office manual 
is to call it the “Rule Book,” or 
to label it “Rules and Regula- 
tions.” There seems to be almost a 
passion for getting out excellent 
working manuals and then damn- 
ing them with some such title as, 
“Regulations for Employees,” or 
“General Rules, Regulations, and 
Information for Employees.” If 
anyone could figure out worse 
titles than these, we would like to 
know about them. They sound as 
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if the poor employee is an inmate 
of some kind of penal or reform 
institution. 

Do you remember some of the 
black eyes you received as a result 
of baseball fights when you played 
sandlot baseball? Well, every one 
of those fights could have been 
avoided by one reading of the offi- 
cial rule book. But did we, as boys 
who were more interested in base- 
ball than any other one thing on 
earth, ever stop playing long 
enough to read a rule book? We 
did not. 

So, if you want to waste the 


company’s money, if you want to 
publish a perfectly good office or 
employee manual no one will eve: 
read, which will gather dust in 
bottom drawers, and which no one 
‘an find when time comes to settl 
an argument, just call your em 
ployee manual the “Rule Book.” 

Regulations for employees. In 
deed! Who wants to be regulated‘ 
We have only to remember th« 
howls of protest that went up from 
business men when the NRA ot 
recently remembered failure bega: 
getting out regulations to know 


that we strongly resist regulation 
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Allis-Chalmers 
Company has the right idea. Its 
book is called “Your Work—at 
Allis-Chalmers.” And the book 
loses no time in getting under your 
hide. The first paragraph reads, 
“Whether you are a newcomer just 
joining the Allis-Chalmers family, 
or one who has been with us for 


Manufacturing 


some time—we take this opportu- 
nity to greet you and tell you 
something of what is being done to 
make your job easier, safer, and 
more pleasant.” 

Opposite the page devoted to 
the employment department is a 
large illustration ef the main gate 
and the employment department 
building. Throughout the book are 
many full-page, spectacular illus- 
trations of Allis-Chalmers prod- 
ucts and Allis-Chalmers folks at 
work. The center spread carries 
six airplane photographic illustra- 
tions of plants in different cities. 

In the order mentioned here are 
the subjects covered by the Allis- 
Chalmers employee book: 

1. Employment Department 

2. Application for Work 

Transfers 

Change of Address 
Apprentices 

General Working Condi- 
tions 

Personal Welfare Supervi- 
sor 

Relief Committee 

Safety Supervisor 

Labor Advisory Committee 
Shop Hospital Service 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Workmen’s 
Checks 
Unemployment Insurance 
Mutual Aid Society 

Aid Society Doctors 

17. Aid Society Hospitals 

18. Group Insurance 

19. Visiting Nurse Service 

20. Legal Advice 

21. Credit Union 

22. Safety First (12 pages) 

23. Shop Rules (12 pages) 

The final inside page 
carries the following message from 
William Watson, general works 
manager : 


Compensation 


cover 


“If you are a newcomer to our 
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Employment policies 
Promotion and transfer 
lerminations of employment 
Probationary periods 
. - . 
Employment rating and salary 

adjustment 

Company history 

Company organization 

Company policy and business 

Bargaining policies 


Insurance and savings plans, accident, 
sickness and death benefits 
Physical examinations and medical 
service 
Company service to employees ’* 
parking lots 
repair garage 
library 
gym 
credit union 
savings accounts 
recreation rooms 
legal advice 
Rewards for long service 


Safety rules 
Deportment 
Appearance 
Smoking 
Waste 





WHAT 45 COMPANIES DISCUSS WITH EMPLOYEES 


Visitors 

Personal mail 

Leaving building and department dur- 
ing working hours 

Marriage 


Hours of work 

Absences and attendance 

Time clock and cards 

Change of address 

Locker rooms 

Lost and found 

Dining room 

Supplies 

Company organizations and clubs 


Suggestions 
Bulletin boards 
House organ 


Employee purchases 

Loaning money among employees 
Jury service 

Accidents 


Financial policies 
Wages 
Pay day 
Overtime 
Holidays and extra days 
Vacations 








company, the book that you have 
just read will serve to welcome you 
to Allis-Chalmers. If you are an 
old-timer, it will serve to restate 
the understandings which have 
long existed between you and your 
company. Our aim is not only to 
make Allis-Chalmers a leader in 
industry known for its products, 
but also a leader known for its 
work in the field of safety, cooper- 
ation, and all things which make 
for a better place to work.” 
There are seventeen pictures in 
the book and it is pocket size, 5 by 
7 inches when trimmed. There is 
not a harsh, cold, or impersonal 
word in the entire forty pages of 
this excellent book. We believe that 
any Allis-Chalmers employee will 
be helped to become a better em- 
ployee by a careful reading and 
study of it. And what’s more there 
is nothing in the book to make the 
Allis-Chalmers man or woman feel 
that the company looks upon him 
or her as a dumb beast which must 
be pushed around and “ruled and 
regulated” like prisoners in a con- 
centration camp. 
excellent 


Another employee 


manual is r Company,” pub- 
] “Our ( ) 


The 


-“arries 


lished by Butler Brothers. 
first page of this booklet 
an index and a paragraph which 
reads: 

“The purpose of this booklet is 
to acquaint you with some facts 
about Butler Brothers’ business, 
its history, the place it occupies in 
the field of distribution, and its 
policies in matters which directly 
concern all employees. We hope 
you will read this booklet 
fully and keep it for future refer- 


‘are- 


ence.” 

Page two carries a small picture 
of Frank S. 
dent, and the following statement, 


ae , 
Cunningham, presi- 


signed by him: 
Butler Brothers 
grow from a tiny business until 


“T have seen 


today it is recognized as the great- 
est wholesale institution in the 
world. 

“Because it plays an indispens- 
able part in the American scheme 
of distribution and is equipped to 
play that part well, I have faith 
that it will continue to grow. 

“To everyone in the organiza- 
tion, Butler Brothers pledges a 
fair deal in the broadest sense of 
that term. 
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“To those who add ability, en- 
ergy, and initiative to character, 
it pledges an opportunity to help 
in the development of the business 
and of their own futures.” 

Following this friendly intro- 
duction there are several pages of 
facts about the company, its vari- 
ous houses, the place of the whole- 
saler in distribution, and maps and 
charts to show how the company 
serves customers all over the world. 
Then there are a directory, an 
outline of house organization, and 
facts about the various merchan- 
dise departments, followed by a 
number of paragraphs of facts 
and information about working 
rules, information for employees, 
safety work, wages, vacations, 
and other matters of special inter- 
est to employees. The book is 
standard for all houses, with spe- 
cial supplements for the Chicago, 
Dallas, and other divisions. 

With a gold seal on the cover, 
the Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company’s employee manual is 
called, “Information for Em- 
ployees” and is a_ thirty-two 
page booklet, 314 by 6 inches, well 
written and well illustrated. With 
a brief introduction signed by the 
company, without an individual’s 
name, the book gets down to busi- 
ness without preliminaries, telling 
about work passes, hours of work, 
factory signals, methods of wage 
payments, clock cards and checks, 
and instructions for fire drills. 
This is an unusual feature, found 
in no other book which we studied. 

Scattered through the book are 
illustrations of the candy and 
cigar store, hospital, X-ray room 
in the hospital, the eye clinic, din- 
ing room, kitchen, repair garage 
which is a service for all em- 
ployees, circulating library, bowl- 
ing alleys, and a drawing showing 
a bird’s-eye view of the plants. 

Bausch and Lomb employees 
have a company organization 
called the Early Settlers’ Organi- 
zation, consisting of employees 
with twenty-five or more years’ 
continuous service. A paragraph is 
devoted to this club and its vari- 
ous activities. 
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One of the largest and most 
complete manuals inspected during 
the research for this article is the 
manual published by the Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines life in- 
surance organization. It is bound 


in a manuscript folder, mimeo- 
graphed on letter-size stock, and 
written in an unusually informal 
and friendly tone. The first mes- 
sage from the company is signed 
by E. McConney, vice president 
and actuary of the company. In 
this brief message which really 
opens the book, although there are 
a couple of reference pages ahead 
of it, we believe that Mr. Mc- 
Conney’s message sets a _ high 
standard in the friendliness of a 
company’s greeting to new em- 
ployees. He says: 

“Make yourself at home. 

“We are glad to have you with 
us and hope that you will like us 
too. 

“Ask all the questions you want 
to—all of us still remember our 
first day at work, so we are glad 
to answer your questions and help 
you get accustomed to your work. 

“Your department supervisor 
will introduce you to those with 
whom you will work and you will 
soon get to know all of us. Later 
on you will attend classes which 
are held for new employees and 
learn more about our business. If 
you wish to have a chat any time, 
feel free to call me, Mr. Warters, 
or Mr. Parks, or go to your super- 
visor. Any of us will be glad to 
see you—we aren’t high hat in 
this company.” 

Following _ this 
there is a page to tell the new em- 
ployee all of the things about 
which he or she may expect advice 
from the department supervisor. 
Working hours, luncheon hours, 
location of time clocks, suggestions 
for keeping desks clean, and other 
helpful hints are given in this sec- 
tion. Then there is another page 
headed, “Ah! Pay Day!” which 
tells all about this important day 
in the life of an employee. Follow- 
ing are pages giving detailed in- 
formation on vacations, attendance 
bonuses, holidays, medical care, 


introduction 


leaves of absence, company li- 
braries, overtime regulations, and 
other matters of vital interest. 
Nothing is left to guesswork, and 
there is a sound reason for all the 
necessary rules and regulations. 

Six pages are devoted to brief 
biographies of the officers of the 
company, and the remainder of the 
book is filled with department de- 
scriptions, lists of department 
managers, and instructions con- 
cerning office routine and pro- 
cedure. 

One especially useful section de 
scribes the purposes and uses of 
some of the most widely used forms 
in the office routine, so that all of 
the necessary forms used in the 
rather complicated office procedure 
of an insurance company will be 
more fully understood by the new 
employee. 

“Working with Humble,” is the 
title of a sixty-four page, hard- 
bound book issued by the Humble 
Oil and Refining Company of 
Houston for use of its employees. 
In many ways this book departs 
from the usual book of this 
nature. It is printed in twenty- 
four point type throughout, is not 
illustrated, and does not seem to 
be a book of rules and regulations. 
It describes the company’s labor 
policies, vacation plans, public re- 
lations methods, wages and sala- 
ries, reasons for taking time off, 
releases for jury duty (the com- 
pany permits employees to serve 
on juries, accept and keep both 
the jury pay and the company 
pay), and ends with a description 
of the various insurance and old- 
age benefits which accrue to 
Humble employees. 

In a well printed, well illustrated 
5 by 7 inch booklet of forty pages 
called “Information for Staff 
Members,” R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany has turned out a better-than- 
average employee booklet. Begin- 
ning with an interesting introduc- 
tion called “Macy’s, a City in It- 
self,” the booklet then explains 
Macy’s well-known cash policy, th« 
bureau of standards, comparison 
department, and then begins with 
the necessary (Continued on page 42) 
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FROM 


CAMDEN FURNITURE CO. 
CAMDEN. ARKANSAS 


SHIPPING ORDER 


PLEASE SHIP THE FOLLOWING 





No. 475 
DATE 3/3/39 





1 MirrRoR ONLY FOR #8689 VaN 


32x32 BRITESHINE 





POSTMASTER---FOURTH CLASS MAIL 
THIS PACKAGE MAY BE OPENED FOR POSTAL 


INSPECTION 





PLEASE RETURN DEFECTIVE MIRROR 
USING ENCLOSED RETURN TAG 


10.00 








SHIP TO 


JOHN M. SMITH 


EverYwHere, U. S. A 


SOLD TO 


JOHN DOE 


Through the use of spot carbon, a copy of shipping order serves as a self-addressed invoice, third copy the posting medium 


Repair Part Accounting Simplified 





Billing for parts and credit memos for returns are 
eliminated, and accounts receivable posting for in- 
voices reduced 75 per cent in this simple plan which 
speeds routine work in handling repair part orders 





BY J. E. PIETZUCH 


Controller. Camden Furniture Company 


N NEARLY every business, and 

particularly a manufacturing 
plant, there are a great number of 
orders for small parts and supplies 
that are no end of trouble unless 
special provisions are made for 
their handling. In our business, as 
in others of similar nature, there 
are many orders for screws, drawer 
pulls, casters, and other items 
which we do not consider our pro- 
duction items, but which are neces- 
sary to the customer before his 
furniture is in a salable condition. 
It is very important to our cus- 
tomers that these orders receive 
the same attention and service that 
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are given to orders for our chief 
product. 

In designing the system and 
form described below we have tried 
to provide this service and, at the 
same time, reduce the cost of han- 
dling these orders to the very 
lowest point possible. 

The form used is very simple, 
being designed to be made of a 
regular 814 by 14 inch sheet, 
printed on both sides, and glued at 
top with one-time carbons. 

Our procedure for handling is as 
follows: When an order for a part 
or repair is received, this form is 
filled in completely, dated the day 










AnywHere, U. S. A. 


PLEASE SHIP THIS ORDER BY 
AT ONCE, USING TAG AT LEFT. 
RETURN THIS ORDER TO OFFICE. 





SHIP BY 





FREIGHT 


P. POST 





EXPRESSX 







COLLECT 





PREPAIDX 


received, and numbered consecu- 
tively. All information is shown on 
the “Shipping Order,” including 
quantity, number, and full descrip- 
tion. If a charge is to be made for 
the part, the amount is shown in 
the extreme right-hand box. An 
“X” is placed alongside the proper 
word to show how shipment is to 
be made and whether collect or 
prepaid. In the space “Sold To” is 
placed the name and address of 
the customer ordering the part. 
The left-hand portion of the first 
sheet is the shipping tag and on 
this section ‘are shown the name 
and address to which shipment is 
to be made. By having the first 
sheet carbonized on the reverse side 
under “Sold To,” only the name 
and address appear on the second 
sheet which serves as the face of 
the envelope. The third sheet is the 
“Invoice” and the fourth the “File 
Copy,” both of which show the full 
information. 

After the order is filled out the 
first and fourth sheets are de- 
tached along the perforated lines 
at top, and the carbon is removed 
from invoice (Continued on page 36) 
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At the Ferd exhikit the custcmers see mechanical men at work on many tasks 


America Sees Its Own Wonders att 





If we have grown afraid of our own resources or har- 
bored any doubts about the future, a look at the New 
York Fair which mirrors the marvels of our America 
may re-establish our confidence and determination 





ITH a two months’ shakedown 

period behind it, the New York 
World’s Fair has settled down 
into the stride of a smash hit. 
Opening jitters are over, prac- 
tically all exhibits are now opened 
and running full tilt, and the ver- 
dict is unanimous that New York 
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has topped all other cities in this 
Fair. 

It is a miracle that hits you 
squarely in the eye the moment you 
set foot within it by its amazing 
magnitude, rare beauty, and be- 
wildering array of industrial ex- 
hibits. Repeated visits fail to dim 


~ 





Crowds waiting to see Norman Bel Geddes’ 


the marvel of the place, but rather 
add to the first impression. 

There is enough of the World 
of Tomorrow in it to justify its 
name and enough of the World of 
Today to make its visitors feel at 
home. Nothing of today, in fact, 
can be anything more than a pre- 
diction of the world of tomorrow, 
and so this Fair becomes a giant 
visual report of the state of the 
nation today. Therein lies its true 
significance and value. 

It shows so plainly the magnifi- 
cent things this nation has ac- 
complished, and is capable of ac- 
complishing in the future. Nothing 
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before has so strikingly demon- 
strated the power, the resources, 
the glory, and opportunities of 
this country. It comes at a time 
when the nation needs to know and 
have repeated to it these very 
things. And because the Fair is 
such a powerful statement of all 
these things, its effect should be 
good and lasting. 

The Fair is in effect two world’s 
fairs, and each is as different as 
day and night, and therein lies the 
difference. It is all done with lights. 
The Daytime Fair depends upon 
Old Sol for its startling, breath- 


takingly beautiful effects. The 
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exhibit for General Motors, ‘‘Highways and Horizons,’ showing tomorrow’s landscapes 


it }the New York Fair 


Nighttime Fair gains an cqually 


beautiful appearance from man- 
made lighting, probably the great- 
est and most gorgeous array man 
has ever achieved or witnessed. 

It is pointless to attempt to 
describe the Fair in detail. It would 
take the whole of this magazine to 
do it, and the reading would be- 
come a dull and uninteresting cata- 
log of wonders which can’t be cata- 
logued. You have to see it to 
understand and appreciate it. It 
has everything and what you get 
out of it depends entirely upon 
yourself. You can get a good 


night’s entertainment or a four- 


year college education out of it, 
depending solely upon your mind’s 
ability to soak up information and 
impressions and your feet’s ability 
to take it. 

More than anything else, the 
Fair is Business on Parade, and it 
is inconceivable to think that any 
progressive business man will miss 
it. It has too much of interest for 
him. It points so unmistakably the 
way in which business and society 
are headed for the next five years 
or ten or fifteen. 

The Fair is a climax in adver- 
tising achievement. It says in a 
loud voice, “The people no longer 
resent advertising.” General Mo- 
tors, for instance, has spent more 
than six million dollars on its ex- 
hibit, and no one has been heard 
to criticize the right of a company 
to spend money like that. In fact, 
the public seems to expect it and 
demand it as a privilege. 

Call it advertising or public re- 
lations, whatever it is, the commer- 
cial exhibitors at the Fair have 
“nursed it, rehearsed it” to well- 
nigh perfection. Direct selling has 
given way to suave selling of in- 
stitutional prestige. Research, de- 
velopment, and _ scientific looking 
into the World of Tomorrow is the 
message that the big commercial 
exhibitors are peddling to the mob. 
And _ it’s good psychology. It 
works. Take GM again in whose 
exhibit this slant on appealing to 
the public reaches its zenith. Al- 
though it has commercial exhibits 
of its many and varied products, 
it really goes to town on its feature 
attraction, “Highways and Hori- 
zons,” a bold and beautiful “fu- 
turama” in which GM _ predicts 
what the country’s highways will 
or should be like in 1960. 

It is impossible to sit on those 
comfortable, moving seats and look 
upon realistic miniature cities, 
villages, and countrysides, great 
highways cutting through moun- 
tains and spanning rivers without 
the thought coming to you that 
this great industrial concern is 
spending millions in brains, re- 
search, and scientific development 
for the good of tomorrow and its 
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Just one of the many views in ‘‘Highways and Horizons,’’ General Motors exhibit 





In the General Electric building people marvel at what electricity can really do 


citizens. Somehow you take it for 
granted that such an outfit can 
also make good automobiles. 
General Electric gets over the 
same idea with its Steinmetz Hall 
in which 10,000,000 volts of leap- 
ing, dazzling, crackling electricity 
are let loose before the startled 
gaze of the thousands who daily 
crowd into the giant room. This 
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preoccupation with man-made elec- 
tricity on the part of GE is all for 
the better life of you and you, you 
feel. But it’s 
of GE to you and 


are made to also 
grand selling 
you and you. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company also comes 
through with another smart show. 


Its tack is somewhat different in 


that it sugar-coats its message of 
research and development, and con 
tributions to the better life of to- 
day and tomorrow with unadul 
Its psy 
chology is “let ’°em have fun,” and 


terated entertainment. 
boy, how it works. Catering to that 
human urge to eavesdrop, it stages 
the greatest mass eavesdropping 
show in history, by letting the 
multitude listen in on long distanc 
conversations. You should hear th« 
roars of laughter as_ hundreds 
listen to the little southern gir! 
talking to her sister down in At 
lanta. But you can’t listen in with- 
out wanting to make a long dis 
‘all yourself, even if 


tance you 


have to pay for it, and the idea 
also creeps into your mind as you 
listen vall after 
that the old telephone company is 


to one another, 
rendering you pretty darn good 
service. 

The Fair is probably the great- 
est testing laboratory manufac- 
turers and the public will ever see. 
Every new fabric, plastic, and 
metal known to man is on exhibit 
and utilitarian use at the Fair. If 
any new material has bugs in it, 
this Fair will find them in short 
order, and will prove the buried 
faults and values of countless new 
products which the laboratories 
have given us in the last few years. 
This contribution, alone, will be a 
by-product of the Fair worth mil 
lions to the consumer in years to 
come. You can expect to see a lot 
of ads which read something lik 
“Fifty Million Feet Couldn’t Wear 
Out Blank Carpets,” in the months 
to come. 

Whether you like fairs or not, 
you and every other Tom, Dick. 
and Harry are going to feel its 
effects. When Bill Lamb in Lock 
hart, Texas, buys a new front for 
his grocery store next year or fiv: 
years from now, its shape, color. 
and material will be influenced by 
what you see at the Fair. In fact. 
should Bill himself make the trip 
this summer, he can step right into 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com 
pany display in the Glass Indus 
tries Building and choose his stor’ 
front from 


(Continued on page 4. 
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COMPTOMETER PEG-BOARD METHODS save 


time and money (in handling payroll, book- 
keeping, sales analyses, distribution of la- 
bor and expense, production and inventory 
control, financial reports, and so forth) by 
utilizing original records to produce final re- 
sults, and eliminating multiple copying (master 
thief of time and prime source of error). 
e * ce 


TO LEARN EXACTLY how Comptometer 


Peg-Board Methods simplify accounting 
problems, executives are invited to write 
for copy of the new, revealing booklet illus- 
trated above. It will be delivered free, and 
without obligation. Address Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 






“BEFORE WE BEGAN using the Comptometer Peg-Board com- 
bination,” writes Mr. G. F. Ritenbaugh, Secretary and Treasurer 
of Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., leading producer of 
quality steel ingots, billets, forgings, die blocks and shear knives, 
“we always allowed nine days for the compilation, prepara- 


tion and distribution of payrolls. 


“Now this work is accomplished with the same clerical force 
in less than four days, although the number of employees in the 
plant has increased considerably. The Comptometer Peg- 
Board enables us to analyze raw material consumption and 
determine ingot costs in our Open Hearth Department with 


less clerical time, and use of original figures eliminates errors.” 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. The Electric Model K The Standard Model J 
Comptometer Comptometer 
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A hostess smilingly shows customers to these comfortable reception chairs 





In the old office a cus- 
tomer waited ten minutes 
to pay a bill—now it re- 
quires one minuteand the 
customer leaves in a good 
humor instead of wishing 
for municipal ownership 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


HE Michigan Consolidated Gas 


Company, Detroit, has com- 
pletely modernized its facilities 


and procedure for handling some 
460,000 customer accounts, involv- 
ing the installation of complete 
new equipment in all major de- 
partments and directly affecting 
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the procedure in all others. And 
the new system is as far superior 
to: the old as is a modern stream- 
liner to a horse and buggy. 

This installation is one of the 
important progressive steps taken 
by the company during the in- 
cumbency of William G. Wool- 
folk, president of both Michigan 
Consolidated Gas and United 
Light and Power Company. 

The most obvious results, as the 
customer sees them, are the greater 
speed, accuracy, and privacy with 
which he is served when he has 
occasion to contact the gas com- 
pany office, or any one of the nine 
branch offices in the metropolitan 
district. 

Most customers previously were 
directed to the second floor to have 
their gas turned on or off, to make 
deposits to get refunds, to secure 
duplicate bills, to make inquiries 
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about their bills, to ask for exten 
sions, or to report leaks. Ther 
they stood shoulder to shoulde: 
with probably scores of other cus 
tomers at a counter where privacy 
was impossible. One disgruntled 
customer contaminated others all 
around him. It took ten minutes or 
longer to get a duplicate bill. And 
in many cases customers would b 
interviewer to 
another, having to tell their stor, 
several times. 

Now 


the lobby he is greeted by a floor 


directed from one 


when a customer enters 
man, and if he has any business 
other than to pay his bill, he is 
directed to a hostess whose dut) 
it is to see that he is served as 
promptly as possible. If it is neces 
sary to wait, he is conducted to 

chair and seated in order, so ther 
can be no question as to whethe: 
he is waited on in his turn, and | 
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Equipped with a telephone and this giant ind 


Michigan Gas Equips an Office to Speed Cyt 
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iant indehe service record clerks give facts instantly 


i 
stomer Service 
n will have to wait only a_ few 
re moments, at most. Then the host- 
er ess conducts him to an individual 
s desk where a_ specially trained 
“y interview clerk is prepared to 
od handle any and all types of cus- 
ull tomer contacts. 
oY There are twenty-four such 
id desks, and three private interview 
b offices, all on the ground floor. 
to Desks are of the open-end type to 
y permit the customer to get his 
knees under them in comfort. The 
rs clerk’s desk name plate is right in 
r front of the customer—an impor- 
ss tant personal touch. Each desk is 
is equipped with an index guide, an 
a inter-communicating system, and 
AS necessary blank forms. The inter- 
" communicating system gives each 
clerk direct communication with 
r the bookkeeping department, bil!- 


e} ing department, customer service 
1 record department, and the cus- 
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Designed to give instant information to customer who wants to know how much 
his gas bill was last month, this department makes friends for the company 





A unit of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company's bookkeeping department, 
so carefully planned and equipped that peak periods are eliminated entirely 





Eight operators to answer telephone inquiries about customer accounts are 
equipped to give customers desired information as soon as they cease asking 
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tomer history record department. 

Suppose the customer merely 
came in to get a duplicate bill. 
He gives his name and address to 
the clerk, who writes them on a 
duplicate bill form, then refers to 
his index guide to learn which 
bookkeeper to contact. He then 
calls the bookkeeper on the inter- 
communicating system, learns the 
amount owed, enters this on his 
duplicate form, and hands _ the 
duplicate bill to the customer. And 
all this, on the average, takes less 
than one minute! 

Or perhaps the customer wants 
to have service turned on or off. If 
so, the clerk depresses two keys on 
his inter-communicating — instru- 
ment and is connected with the 
customer service and the customer 
history departments simultaneous- 
ly. He gives the order to the cus- 
tomer service clerk, but the credit 
clerk is also listening in and look- 
ing up the account. As soon as he 
has finished giving the order to the 
service department, the interview 
clerk speaks to the customer his- 
tory clerk who is all ready to tell 
him whether or not the account is 
clear. 

Many customers find it difficult 
to understand why their bills are 
higher some months than others, 
and this formerly necessitated 
many unnecessary meter tests and 
other expensive investigations. One 
of the chief reasons for such 
fluctuations, of course, is the fact 
that the number of days between 
meter readings varies from twenty- 
eight to thirty-three. Another is 
variations of temperature. So 
Michigan Consolidated Gas now 
maintains an analysis card for 
each of the mcter-reading districts, 
showing the reading dates and 
and number of days’ service com- 
puted, and the average tempera- 
ture during the period. It is fre- 
quently surprising to a customer 
to learn that more gas is required 
to heat water during cold weather. 

Cashiers’ windows on the ground 
floor have been replaced by a 
U-shaped, “friendly” type cash- 
iers’ department, without grilles. 
A lecture and domestic science de- 
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partment has been fitted up in the 
basement. 

On the second floor are housed 
the new customer service depart- 
ment, customer history record de- 
partment, dispatchers, and ac- 
count information board. 

The service record department 
contains twenty-three _fire-proof 
cabinets, set up in “U” shape, in 
which are kept the meter location 
records. Each cabinet holds ap- 
proximately 20,000 records, filed 
in 240 trays. Each record consists 
of three cards in a pocket; a 
master card which never leaves the 
file, a meter order card, and a 
service investigation card. The two 
first-named cards both show com- 
plete address, description of 
premises, district and folio num- 
ber, kind of service, number of 
rooms, and number, kind, and size 
of meters. Cards are filed alpha- 
betically by streets and numeri- 
cally by house numbers. This rec- 
ord, therefore, is a combined serv- 
ice location, service application, 
and service order system. It also 
provides an automatic control of 
all idle meters, showing month in 
which meter became idle, in order 
that it may be removed at the ex- 
piration of the specified period and 
thus reduce the idle meter inven- 
tory. A control is also provided in 
connection with the periodic test- 
ing of all meters, which eliminates 
all auxiliary records. A record of 
any appliance purchases made by 
a customer is also found on his 
card, as is much routine informa- 
tion, such as service district, bill- 
ing district, and billing folio num- 
ber. 

Each cabinet is equipped with a 
telephone extension for taking calls 
from customers and branch offices, 
and with a Dictograph instrument 
for taking calls from the interview 
clerks and from other departments. 
Each of the twenty-three tele- 
phones has three lines so that if 
the attendant clerk is busy when 
another call comes to her file, other 
clerks can plug in and take the 
call. There are two girls for each 
three units except during rush 
periods. All of the file clerks are 


equipped with headsets and chest 
transmitters, leaving both hands 
free, monitor board enables the 
supervisor to listen in and make 
such checks as may be desired. 

The department operates 
twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. The evening shift 
handles all of the service investiga 
tion and meter orders which ar 
executed during the day, makes up 
all analysis reports, and sorts th 
various orders to be routed 
through the departments on trans 
mittal sheets. In this way, orders 
executed during the day 
through the various departments 
the following morning, making it 
possible for these departments to 
make record changes without de 
lay or confusion. 

Adjoining the customer service 
department is the new dispatch 
board, which also operates con- 
tinually. There are eight positions 
on this board; one for each of the 
seven shop districts and one for a 
general shop district that handles 
all appliance deliveries and work 
of a special nature. There is a 
regular dispatcher for each dis- 
trict and all calls from his district 
come to him, whereas under the 
former system a service man call- 
ing from the field got any dis- 
patcher, thus causing confusion 
and delay. When orders are re- 
ceived, they are given to the chief 
dispatcher immediately and _ he 
separates them into two groups; 
those to be executed that day and 
those to be executed the following 
day. He also sorts them according 
to shop districts and assigns them 
to the dispatchers. If a dispatcher 
is busy when a call comes in, th« 
dispatcher on his right can tak 
the call and hold it, or give th 
fitter his work. The two end posi 
tions on the board are a combi 
nation of the six others, so that 
all calls can be handled from either 
end. These are used principally a‘ 
night and on Sundays, when work 
is light. 

Physical arrangement.and equip 
ment of the customer history rec 
ord department are similar to thos 
of customer (Continued on page 4! 
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Business Studies Senate Report 
On Profit-Sharing 


OPIES of the special senate sub- 

committee’s report, urging busi- 
ness men to adopt a broad pro- 
gram of profit-sharing to “pre- 
serve our capitalistic system of 
private profit initiative,” have been 
placed in the hands of a few legis- 
lators and committee members. 

Only 1,720 copies of the report 
have been issued up to late in June 
when this was written. The report 
is the result of hearings which were 
held last winter under the direc- 
tion of Senators Vandenberg and 
Herring. Many prominent busi- 
ness leaders such as R. R. Deu- 
pree, president, Procter and 
Gamble ; Gerard Swope, president, 
General Electric; General Robert 
E. Wood, Sears, Roebuck ; George 
M. Verity, chairman, American 
Rolling Mill Company; George 
Doubleday, chairman, Ingersoll- 
Rand ; Edsel Ford, president, Ford 
Motor Company, and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman, General 
Motors, testified at the hearings. 

The report does not offer profit- 
sharing as a cure-all for business 
ills, but is highly recommended as 
a means for eliminating labor 
troubles. Organized labor, claim- 
ing that employees have no oppor- 
tunity to know how profit figures 
are determined by accountants, is 
generally opposed to all profit- 
sharing plans and proposals. This 
attitude of labor officials is to be 
expected, for it is believed that 
workers enjoying successful profit- 
sharing plans soon become indif- 
ferent to labor leaders. 

In the report, in addition to a 
study of the many profit-sharing 
plans now in operation, there is a 
suggested profit-sharing set-up. 
This plan includes provisions for 
the payment of a certain percent- 
age of salaries and wages by em- 
ployees, to be combined with pay- 
ments or contributions by the em- 
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ployer of a predetermined per- 
centage of the company’s net earn- 
ings. Second feature of the sug- 
gested plan is that all employees 
be required to join the plan after 
an apprenticeship of two or three 
years. It is suggested that during 
the period of apprenticeship a 
bonus, preferably in the form of 
preferred stock in the company, 
be distributed to the apprentices 
as a dividend on their annual 
wages—this bonus to be credited 
to the workers’ equity in the gen- 
eral profit-sharing fund when they 
become eligible for membership. It 
is further suggested that the fund 
thus accumulated be managed by 
a five-member advisory board, two 
from the employees’ group and 
elected by them, two elected by 
the corporation, and one an execu- 
tive of the company who will serve 
as trustee. 


That portion of the fund con- 
tributed by the employees is to be 
invested, according to the plan, 
only in securities which state laws 
list as suitable for trust funds; 
the portion contributed by the 
company may be invested at the 
discretion of the advisory board, 
but only in sound bonds, stock, 
and mortgages. 

The suggested plan provides for 
payment of the total amount ac- 
crued to the account of the indi- 
vidual worker at retirement—the 
retirement age to be voluntary 
when he becomes 60 or 65 years of 
age—or when he becomes totally 
disabled. Workers who quit jobs 
would be paid, on leaving the com- 
pany, all that had been contributed 
to the 
thereon, plus a specified percent- 


fund, including interest 


age of the amount which the com- 
pany had contributed. 














Pardon us, but we could not resist saying that people who drive glass cars should 
not neck in the daytime. Anyway, this is a glass-bodied Pontiac at the N. Y. Fair 








WHAT USERS SAY 
ABOUT ROBOTYPER 


“* After using automatic typewriters for some 
14 years and experimenting with the various 
makes available, we have now standardized 
on Robotyper and have a battery of 12 ma- 
chines in constant operation.” 


(Business Service Company) 


‘Using Robotyped letters instead of the 
‘processed’ type, we increased Direct Mail 
results at a ratio of forty-eight to one.” 


(InsuRANCE Company) 


“‘Actual savings effected by the Robotypers 
have made it possible to pay for themselves 
in less than a year.” 


(CaMERA MANUFACTURER) 


“We operate only one Robotyper (most or- 
ganizations use four to an operator) and 
still we find it decidedly economical and 
efficient.” 

(BuI_p1nc AND Loan Leacue) 


“We find that Robotyped letters pull a far 
greater number and better quality of replies 
than we used to secure from the old-style 
multigraphed letters.” 


(INnsurANcE Company) 


Automatically and with scarcely any attention from its operator, Robotyper 
produces individual letters at three times the speed of an expert typist. 
Its simple, easy-operating mechanism is enclosed in a beautiful metal case. 


Here Are Just a Few of the Profitable Uses for Robotyped Letters 


CREDITS COLLECTIONS OFFICE MANAGEMENT SALES ADVERTISING 
Requesting Credit Collection Without Routine Instructions Direct — mae Pt oa 
i i 4 J ts t tions 
Information — inven aameaecermameees Sioataay Soa 
Giving Credit Information Insufficient Payments Letters to the Field Welcoming New Customers Markets 
Granting or Refusal of Requests to Call Letters to Salesmen Introducing New Products 
Credit Notifications Answering Inquiries Special Announcements 


ATTENTION...ROBOTYPER OWNERS 


Why not take advantage of this half-price sale of demonstrators to put an_additional 
Robotyper or two in your office? Remember, one typist can control four Robotypers 
simultaneously—can turn out 2,400 to 3,600 individually-typed letters a week! 
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ROBOTYPER. 


automatic typewriter 


MONSTRATORS! 


Here’s bargain news that should be written in letters a mile high! 





Think of it—Robotyper automatic typewriters at $350—half the 
regular price! 


These machines were demonstrators, yes—but you’ll never be able 
to tell them from brand new models, either in appearance, perform- 
ance, or service. And they’re equipped with late-model standard type- 
writers—Remington, Royal, Underwood and L. C. Smith—you may 
have your choice. 


If you’ve seen Robotyper in action, or have heard the comments of 
Robotyper users, you’ve wanted this “robot secretary” that turns out 
individually-ty ped \etters at three times the speed of your best typist. 
At lower cost than by any other method, it meets your need for 
personal acknowledgment of orders, personal announcements, personal 
follow-up of inquiries, personal collection letters—just to mention a 
few of its many applications. 


We’ve only a limited number of these demonstrators available. At 
this price, they’ll go in a hurry. Make sure you get in on this bargain. 
A phone call, wire or letter will bring complete details. 


Robotyper Corporation 


800 POINT BUILDING ATLANTIC 8439 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales and Service Representatives in Principal Cities 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE TODAY! 
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Repair Part Accounting Simplified 


(Continued from page 25) 


by means of the small finger cut- 
out. The Shipping Order is sent 
to the shipping department with 
the shipping tag attached for ship- 
ment, the Invoice or envelope is 
mailed, and the File Copy is at- 
tached to the original order and 
placed in unfilled order file until 
shipped. 

When this order is shipped, the 
shipping department stamps the 
date of shipment across the face 
of the Shipping Order and returns 
it to the office. The file is then re- 
moved from the unfilled order file, 
the Shipping Order attached to 
the original order and filed. 

File Copy is delivered to the ac- 
counts receivable department and 
is filed by customer name and re- 
tained in this file until payment is 
received or the part returned. 
Since some of these shipments are 


replacements for defective or 


damaged parts these invoices are 
all considered memo items until 
paid or returned. If paid, the file 
copy is removed from the cus- 
tomer file and is used as a posting 
medium for accounts receivable. If 
returned for credit, a postal card 
acknowledgment is sent customer 
stating that the invoice has been 
canceled. In the latter case no 
entry is made on accounts receiv- 
able. After these invoices have been 
either paid or returned the File 
Copy is filed. 

If the part is to be returned for 
credit, we prepare a “Return Tag” 
showing the invoice number and 
customer’s name and address. The 
stub is attached to the File Copy 
before filing by customer name, 
and the tag proper is placed in 
the invoice envelope and secured 
by moistening a corner of the tag 
and pressing. The invoice also 


shows, “Please return defectiv: 
part using enclosed tag.” By plac 
ing the return tag stub on the fil: 
copy, the clerk handling it is noti 
fied to expect a receiving report 
for the return of the part. When 
the receiving clerk receives th« 
return, the invoice number appear 
ing on the tag is shown on the re 
ceiving report so the invoice may 
be easily found. 

This system has proved a con- 
siderable saving in office costs and, 
at the same time, it permits us to 
service our accounts much better 
and with greater convenience. All 
billing for parts and credit memos 
for returns are completely elimi- 
nated, now being only a memo item. 

Accounts receivable posting for 
invoices has been reduced nearly 
75 per cent and posting for credit 
memos for returns completely 
eliminated. 





Dog-in-the-Manger Executives 


(Continued from page 16) 


other departments was slow, and 
this department manager began 
to demand more money, more time 
of the sales department, and a 
greater share of the advertising 
and sales promotion budget than 
seem justified. He demanded that 
all work stop on everything that 
had anything to do with the old 
product whenever he wanted some- 
thing done. He expected the ship- 
ping department to hold up other 
orders to give his product instan- 
taneous attention ; he insisted that 
the advertising department devote 
more and more time to his prod- 
uct ; he constantly pushed for more 
stenographers and typists, more 
salesmen, and more equipment for 
his department at a time when 
retrenchment seemed indicated. 
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When anyone objected that the 
larger end of the business was 
being neglected he declared that it 
was his end of the business which 
was making all of the profits and 
that nothing else mattered. 

When other department man- 
agers began to complain, he re- 
sented it vigorously, and would 
never admit for one instant that 
the facilities and reputation of the 
company had been of any assist- 
ance to him in putting across the 
new product. When the company 
refused to comply with all his de- 
mands he quit in a huff and or- 
ganized a rival company to make 
and market the same product. In 
less than a year the bankers had 
to put a man in charge of his busi- 
ness to protect their interests. He 


is out of business today and look- 
ing for a job, and the original 
company is still doing business 
with the product, despite the fact 
that it appeared for a time that 
he would get most of the business 
for his new company. 

Beware of the executive who 
thinks of a department as “my” 
department. Watch the sales man- 
ager who constantly refers to th: 
company salesmen as “my” sales 
men; be ready to replace the fac- 
tory manager who insists on re- 
ferring to the plant as “my” shop. 
While this may seem unimportant. 
it is nine times out of ten, a sur 
indication that the departmen' 
manager has developed a dog-in 
the-manger attitude which seri 
ously impairs his usefulness. 
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Picnic tables, fireplaces, a cabin, 


S 


and equipment for trap and 


skeet shooting are all included in the Servel recreation grounds 


Servel and Employees Share Cost 


Of Recreation Grounds 


Employees and management 
of Servel Inc., have joined 
hands to provide and maintain 
a picnic grounds and recrea- 
tional center. 

Servel employees, through 
the Servel Employees Associa- 
tion (S. E. A.), the organization 
which coordinates their social 
and recreational _ activities, 
bears half the expense of main- 
taining the grounds. The com- 
pany pays the other half. In 
the same manner, S. E. A. and 
the company contribute 25 
cents each per employee toward 
annual picnics for the em- 
ployees of every department or 
division in the organization. 

The picnics may be family af- 
fairs, or attendance may be 
limited to employees of the de- 
partment or division sponsor- 
ing the affair, according to the 
wishes of the group. It is. not 
compulsory that the annual 
outings be held at the picnic 
grounds, although practically 
all are, insofar as the demands 
for accommodations can be 
satisfied. 

The initial cost of establish- 
ing the grounds and recreation- 
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al center was borne equally by 
S. E. A. and the company. The 
expense involved in the up- 
keep and improvement of the 
facilities, including the services 
of ground-keepers, is also 
shared. 

Direct control of the grounds 
is vested in a committee ap- 
pointed by the S. E. A. board 
of directors. Rules governing 
the use of the grounds have 
been prepared by this com- 
mittee, and the committee, with 
the company-paid recreational 
director as chairman, is respon- 
sible to both S. E. A. board of 
directors and Servel manage- 
ment. 

The 17 acres of picnic 
grounds are situated a few 
miles from Evansville. Twelve 
acres are wooded and equipped 
with long picnic tables, benches, 
and ovens. Facilities are avail- 
able for almost every kind of 
picnic activity, including base- 
ball, horseshoes, croquet, swings, 
and the like. A tested and ap- 
proved natural well is the 
source of an ample water sup- 
ply. Part of the grounds is 


Alexander Film Welcomes 
Visitors — Makes it Pay 


Alexander Film Company of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
major producer and distribu- 
tor of short-length business 
newsreels for display for its 
clients on theatre screens 
throughout this country and 
foreign countries, invites the 
public to visit its motion pic- 
ture facilities. 

The company, whose adver- 
tising film product is produced 
under conditions similar to 
feature motion picture produc- 
tion operations in Hollywood, 
even permits visitors on its 
stages during the recording of 
sound or talking films. 

Invitation to visit the studios 
is broadcast far and wide, and 
in the summer months of 1938 
resulted in 3,621 persons tour- 
ing the eleven-building plant in 
Colorado Springs, a summer 
vacationists’ playground. Five 
tours are conducted daily, 
with the Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce cooper- 
ating in announcing tour-hours 
—9, 10 and 11 a.m., and 2 and 
3 p.m.—to summer tourists. 

President J. Don Alexander 
each spring extends personal 
invitations to twelve thousand 
theatre exhibitors through his 


company’s Theatre Partner 
house magazine, as well as to 
the company’s clients and pros- 
pective clients through its three 
other nationally circulated 
monthly house magazines. 

Many of the mysteries of 
“trick” photography and of 
natural color photography are 
displayed before the touring 
groups. Lectures upon the 
operations of the art depart- 
ment, where animations are 
produced, the  all-mechanical 
laboratory, and the stage pro- 
vide visitors with interesting 
information concerning motion 
picture procedure. At the end 
of the tour, the party is es- 
corted to the company’s own 
auditorium where an industrial 
film, explaining many of the 
steps necessary in “breathing 
life and voice into the adver- 
tiser’s copy,” is displayed. 

Each tourist then is provided 
with a booklet which traces the 
history of the twenty-year-old 
Alexander organization, which 
was founded by Mr. Alexander 
in Spokane, Washington, in 
1919 and when it outgrew its 
original quarters it moved to 
Denver and then to Colorado 
Springs. 





given over to the use of the 
Servel Gun Club which has 
erected trap houses and shoot- 
ing stations for 16-yard trap- 
shooting and skeet. 

A roomy cabin with a 
screened-in porch is used for 
both picnics and indoor get- 
togethers throughout the year. 
The cabin is furnished with 
electric lights, tables and chairs, 
ping-pong table, kerosene stove, 
refreshment bar, public ad- 
dress system, phonograph, radio 
and fireplace. Adjoining the 
cabin is a screened-in kitchen 
where food can be prepared 
and dispensed during warm 
weather. 

Reservations for the use of 


the grounds and cabin are made 
at the office of the recreation 
director. Reservations often 
are made six and eight weeks 
in advance, especially during 
the summer. During the past 
twelve months, the grounds 
have been used on an average 
more than three times a week. 

Many requests for the use of 
the grounds are made by vari- 
ous groups outside of the Ser- 
vel organization. Such requests 
usually are granted if a suffi- 
cient number of Servel em- 
ployees are connected with the 
group making the request, and 
if the date does not conflict 
with an employee reservation 
made previously. 
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WRONG: The teller parks an elbow on the counter and by his 
lack of interest infuriates the customer to finger-shaking arrogance 





RIGHT: This teller stands erect and attentive and by his inter- 
est wins customer’s confidence and makes friends for the bank 


Open House Event to Celebrate 
Completion of New Building 


The Monarch Machine Tool 
Company of Sidney, Ohio, cele- 
brated completion of its new 
factory and office building last 
month with a two-day open 


house. Feature of the open 
house was an exhibit demon- 
strating how machine tools 


make possible the high stand- 
ard of modern civilization. 
There were moving pictures 
and musical entertainment by 
several groups including the 
Monarch Employees’ Glee Club 
of thirty-two voices. 

Visitors saw just where 
everyone, from the office boy to 
the president of the company, 
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works in the plant. A name 
card for each of the 570 em- 
ployees was placed on_ the 
machine, desk, or drawing 
board at which he works. 

In addition to housing the 
plant, the design, and engi- 
neering departments, the new 
building provides new offices 
for all management personnel, 
an auditorium seating five hun- 
dred, a cafeteria, and em- 
ployees’ lounge room, new 
quarters for apprentice train- 
ing, a photographic laboratory, 
a blueprint room, and a large 
display and demonstration 
room. 


Bank Dramatizes Right Way to 


Serve Customers 


Humorous skits dramatizing 
the wrong and the right way 


to handle customers enliven 
educational meetings at the 
American Bank and _ Trust 


Company in Racine, Wisconsin. 

A committee of employees 
works out the two skits used 
at each meeting to tie in with 
the subject to be discussed. In 
a skit on service charge, one 
employee impersonates the con- 
fused customer. Another em- 
ployee takes the part of the 
teller handling the matter in- 
correctly. Racine employees ex- 
aggerate the teller’s curtness 
and the customer’s annoyance 
for comic effect and so that no 
one in the audience can feel 
himself being ridiculed. 


In the next scene the two 
employees impersonate the same 
characters, handling the situa- 
tion correctly. 

These skits are proving an 
excellent way of starting dis- 
cussions off with a bang and 
putting the group in the right 
mood to get the most out of 
any suggestions that are made 
As soon as the skit has been 
given, another employee is 
ready with questions to start 
discussion. Everyone is_ en- 
couraged to give his opinion, 
and officers are asked to give 
suggestions on the best way to 
handle each situation. Two il- 
lustrations at the left show how 
the little scenes are enacted by 
the employees. 


Serving Afternoon Tea in 


Plant Cuts Rejects 


Serving 3 o’clock tea to em- 
ployees at O’Connor’s Cleaners 
and Furriers of River Forest, 
Illinois, has worked wonders 
in eliminating do-over jobs and 
speeding up operations in the 
dull period of the afternoon 
since the idea was introduced 
two years ago. Workers are af- 
forded a moment of relaxation 
and get a pick-up at the most 
difficult time of the day, when 
mistakes are at their highest 
peak. 

The entire procedure takes 
no more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes and costs very little. 
At a quarter of three in the 
afternoon two girls from the 
checking department go off 
their jobs to make the prepara- 
tions. Workers have their own 
cups, and are served at their 
posts. One girl carries the pot 
of tea while the other follows 
with a tray of cookies. In sum- 
mer the beverage is changed to 
lemonade or Coca-Cola. Work- 
ers sip at the beverage as long 
as they care to, without inter- 
rupting their work to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

John O’Connor, the manager 
and owner of the plant, picked 
up the idea from a trade jour- 
nal telling about a laundry 
plant in England which used 
the plan successfully. At the 
time of its inauguration in his 
plant, Mr. O’Connor was har- 
assed by complaints from cus- 
tomers on imperfect jobs and 
by the slowing up of efficiency 


in his plant during the last two 
hours of the afternoon. He was 
ready to try anything to im- 
prove operations. The introduc- 
tion of the good old English 
custom turned the trick. 


Old Newspapers 
Help Bank Win 
New Friends 


Citizen’s National Bank and 
Trust Company of Mansfield, 
Ohio, has a simple, inexpensive 
plan for making friends and 
attracting attention to the 
bank’s displays. 

With a twenty-year-old 
bound volume of local news 
papers the bank displays each 
day in a window the front page 
of a local newspaper publishec 
twenty years before. Customers 
and passers-by can thus obtain 
a glimpse of the news which 
was current twenty years ago 
When a reporter for AMERICAN 
Business viewed the old news 
papers one day in June the 
twenty-year-old news featured 
in June 1919 was to the effect 
that United States, France, and 
England were getting a bit ou! 
of patience with Germany’s de 
lays in coming to terms an 
were threatening to march int 
Germany if things did no 
change! 
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BEFORE: Shopmen for the D. & R. G. once used this old room 
but it made them think less of their jobs because of its condition 


D. & RB. G. Thinks It Pays to Aid 


Employee Comfort 


The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company in 
Salt Lake City has recently 
expended $14,000 on some new 
and modern equipment for the 
shop employees’ building. 

The substantial brick walls 
of the old structure, which was 
60 feet wide and 80 feet long, 
were thoroughly cleaned outside 
and plastered inside. A full 
cement floor and new steel 
frame windows and doors were 
installed and plenty of fresh 
paint was used. 

The front half of the room 
is equipped with twelve lunch 
tables, each 15 feet in length. 
Sanitary metal receptacles for 
waste paper are conveniently 
placed and the tops of the 
tables are kept fresh with clean 
white roll paper covers. Near 
the center of the tables is a 
shining new water cooler with 
four drinking outlets. 


The east end of the floor 
space is equipped with thirteen 
rows of steel lockers, 700 in 
all. In the center space are the 
nine giant Bradley  granitol 
wash basins. These wash bowls 
are 54 inches in diameter and 
are large enough to accommo- 
date a total of 120 men at one 
time. 

In the northeast corner of the 
building is a very beautiful 
tiled shower, 16 by 18 feet, with 
twenty adjustable shower heads 
regulated by an automatic hot 
water control valve. Each 
shower is equipped with an 
automatic push button shutoff 
for convenience. 

The building is lighted by 
fifty Holophane lighting units, 
so placed between locker rows 
and elsewhere as to give suffi- 
cient light in any one section 
without unnecessary waste in 
any other. 


How Outboard Motor Corporation 
Protects Old Employees 


A new clause has been in- 
corporated into the labor con- 
tract at the Outboard Motors 
Corporation in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, which guarantees em- 
ployment to old employees, 
even though age or incapacity 
does not permit them to con- 
tinue at the same job which 
they formerly held. 

Officials of the company 
asked representatives of the 
union in the plant to write the 
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policy into the contract. It pro- 
vides that old employees who 
are unable to meet the pace of 
production lines are placed at 
less strenuous tasks at a wage 
in keeping with the new work. 
Others in departments where 
operations do not tie into the 
production lines directly are 
allowed to remain at their 
benches, turn out less work, 
and receive payment accord- 


ingly. 





a 


AFTER: Now with modern lighting, showers, and wash fountains, 
and lunch tables, every man thinks much more of the company 


“ 


aS 
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Chain Stores Still Make Hash 
Of Public Relations 


Despite all the speeches, and 
all the public statements made 
by various chain store officials 
in the past two years, many 
chain stores have little concep- 
tion of what a good public re- 
lations program really involves. 

Here are two typical inci- 
dents which go to show why it 
is so easy to pass anti-chain 
store legislation. In San Mar- 
cos, Texas, the local manager of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company was solicited by 
an important committee of local] 
citizens for a small donation to 
some emergency fund which 
was being raised. The local 
manager so far forgot himself 
that he gave $10. 

When word of this action 
reached the district manager, 
the San Marcos store manager 
was fired without ceremony. 
Indignant citizens induced the 
former chain store manager to 
enter the grocery business him- 
self and pledged loyal support 
to him in case he opened his 
own store. As this is being 
written, reports indicate that 
the former store manager is in 
the food business on his own 
and that his store is doing an 
excellent business. Citizens re- 
port that the chain store’s busi- 
ness is suffering. Doubtless the 
good citizens of San Marcos 
will eventually forget the in- 
cident but it has hurt the cause 
of chain stores in the com- 
munity. 

While the loss of patronage 
from one store in a small com- 
munity may mean nothing to 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific 


Tea Company, it does mean 
that this is the stuff on which 
a great deal of anti-chain store 
legislation thrives. 

Another case has to do with 
the two biggest mail order 
chains. In a central Illinois city 
an important community event 
was being planned in the hopes 
that it would bring thousands 
of shoppers to the community. 
One of the two mail order 
chains gave $500 to help finance 
the event. The other gave noth- 
ing. No one objected to the 
store not contributing. Com- 
munity leaders felt that if this 
was the store policy that it was 
not for them to criticize. Then, 
the vice president of the mail 
order chain which did not con- 
tribute made a speech in a 
near-by town in which he said, 
among other things: “National 
companies with branch offices 
in any town or city are under 
obligation today to make a 
contribution to the civic affairs 
of that community.” The busi- 
ness men of the Illinois city 
mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs are wondering if 
the big company’s vice presi- 
dent considers his speech all 
that is needed in the way of a 
“contribution.” At any rate the 
refusal to contribute was not 
half so damaging to the com- 
pany as the vice president’s 
speech. Had an official of the 
other company which made a 
monetary contribution to the 
community event made the 
speech, it would have made 
more sense, and there would 
have been no resentment. 
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Litchfield of Goodyear Tells How He Makes Decisions 


(Continued from page 13) 


conditions sometimes call for new 
factories. The decision to build a 
new plant in some foreign country 
has been made often at Goodyear. 
Almost always it is a new plant: 
Goodyear never merges with any 
other company, disliking the du- 
plication of manpower that comes 
through absorbing an _ outside 
company. Nor does Goodyear 
often buy an already existing 
building. The factory at Wolver- 
hampton, England, is a partial ex- 
ception, the original factory being 
bought and additions made to it. 

But in Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, Java, and, in the 


United States, at Los (Angeles, 
California, and Gadsden, Alabama, 
and Jackson, Michigan, entirely 
new Goodyear factories were built. 
To this list now are added two new 
factories—at Norrkoping in Swe- 
den, and at Sao Paulo in Brazil. 


The decision to build in Sweden 
was reached after studying sales 
figures in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the increasing automobile 
registration and the opening of 
new motor roads. Markets in this 
area were being supplied from 
Goodyear’s plant in England. That 
new markets could be developed if 
a factory were built inside Swe- 
den’s tariff walls, to employ the ex- 
cellent Swedish labor, secmed cer- 
tain. So when a group of Good- 
year executives visited Sweden at 
first hand early in 1938, it was 
understood there would be a Good- 
year factory in Sweden, provided 
the right location could be found 
and other local conditions were 
favorable. 

Sweden has some cities that are 
essentially residential cities, and 
there factories are not welcomed, 
nor are houses available for two 
or three hundred workmen. The 
labor supply was important. So 
was the water, for millions of gal- 
lons a day are used to cool the 
huge mills and calenders which 
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crush and knead the rubber and 
mix in the pigments that convert 
that rubber from a raw material 
into a tough, dependable substance 
for building automobile tires. 

The search narrowed down to 
half a dozen possible locations; 
then two; then one. A 30-acre 
tract, large enough to permit 
future growth, was purchased at 
Norrkoping, about sixty miles 
south of Stockholm, and on an 
arm of the Baltic. Here rubber, 
cotton, and coal can be unloaded 
from tidewater. Here electric 
power, plentiful in Sweden, can be 
purchased at low cost. General 
offices were placed at Stockholm, 
where Goodyear’s manager for 
Scandinavia already maintained a 
sales branch. 

Almost before ground was 
broken for the new plant, a 
nucleus of a factory organization 
was being sent over from Akron. 

When a company moves ahead 
as rapidly as Goodyear does, it 
may seem to an outsider that de- 
cisions are reached almost hastily. 

It is interesting, therefore, to 
record that Goodyear’s newest 
plant, just now commissioned at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, was projected 
for twenty-seven years before the 
word was given to start building. 

Back in 1912, when Goodyear 
was already doing a world-wide 
business, but foreign import duties 
had not yet made the establish- 
ing of foreign factories so neces- 
sary, Goodyear studied Brazil and 
even took an option on ground 
there. This was to be Goodyear’s 
second plant in foreign lands. But 
before the order to~build was 
given, the World War broke out 
in 1914, producing a world short- 
age of rubber, and likewise pro- 
ducing a shortage of executive 
manpower at home. This was no 
time to embark on manufacturing 
in a new part of the world. 

Following the war came the de- 


pression of 1921 and 1922, which 
fell with severity on the automotive 
industry and on all companies 
making automobile tires. Plans 
were well along to build in Brazil 
in 1920 but were dropped. The 
early twenties saw Goodyear fight- 
ing its way back to prosperity. 

But there were sound reasons 
why Goodyear should build in 
Brazil. Brazil and Java are the 
only two countries, as yet, where 
tires can be made with rubber 
grown, so to speak, on the spot. 
Business in South America, too, is 
on the increase. So the decision 
was made in 1938 to start manu- 
facture in Brazil; men were sent 
to take charge of construction, and 
other men sent to select and train 
native workmen. A chapter that 
took twenty-seven years to write 
is now written. 

Obviously, to plan new develop- 
ments and to be able to carry them 
out, a company needs a reserve 
supply of men. Goodyear, with 
45,000 employees, aims for skill 
and thorough training, but seeks 
a certain versatility as well. Good- 
year is a friendly, yet a fighting 
organization. The friendliness is 
maintained by all sorts of com- 
pany activities, by company pub- 
lications, by visits from the head- 
quarters officials to the field. Re- 
cently a gigantic home-coming 
brought 2,200 Goodyear repre- 
sentatives from all over the world 
back to Akron for a weck, to be- 
come better acquainted with their 
company and each other. 

Friendly—yes. Successful—yes. 
But Goodyear is not a club but a 
place to work, and work hard, for 
a living. A successful selling or- 
ganization must be a fighting or 
ganization, and Goodyear keeps 
itself young, virile, and masculine. 
Goodyear was one of the first com- 
panies to hire untried colleg: 
graduates, choosing top men from 
several colleges. “Most of them 
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won’t stick or won’t make good,” 
grumbled outsiders. But Goodyear 
found that a growing percentage 
of them did make good. 

Promotions and transfers some- 
times put a likely man into a job 
where his previous training does 
him more good than years of tra- 
ditional study in that field might 
have. Thus Goodyear’s present ad- 
vertising manager was formerly 
sales manager of the California 
Goodyear company and then of 
the English Goodyear company. 
There is indeed no wall between 
advertising and selling at Good- 
year: Advertising is selling. 

When promotions are in order, 
or when men are being considered 
for any new positions, as at fac- 
tories being built in foreign lands, 
various factors enter into the de- 
cision. Now and then a man with 
the necessary qualifications loses 
out on promotion because there is 
no one ready to take his place. A 
capable executive should under- 
study himself with a good assistant 
who can take over. 

Changes in personnel probably 
are the most important decisions 
an executive makes, since per- 
sonnel is vital to the company’s 
progress. Goodyear’s policy is, not 
to push men ahead, but to select 
likely looking men—particularly 
young men—subject them to op- 
portunity and see how they react 
to it. What happens then is largely 
up to the man himself. He may 
measure up to opportunity or fall 
beneath its weight. He may be 
spoiled by moving ahead too fast, 
or he may grow complacent, or ill 
health or family matters may 
interfere. Again, a man who made 
good in one particular job may 
fail in another. 

No executive can foresee every- 
thing. Nobody at Goodyear pre- 
tends to be omniscient, or never to 
make a mistake. There is no per- 
fect rule for selecting, promoting, 
and rewarding men. 

But Goodyear, in planning its 
activities and developing its poli- 
cies for the future, thinks in terms 
of men able to carry these ideas 
through to success. 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
BUYS SELECTOR AUTO-TYPISTS 
FOR CUSTOMER CORRESPONDENCE 


Maintains High Standard 
of Service with Person- 
alized Letters to Their 
Out-of-Town Customers 


This spring, Marshall Field & Co. purchased a battery of Selector Auto- 
typists to handle the correspondence of their expanding mail business with 
out-of-town customers. Now, with Auto-typist letters, they can give the 
same personal and individual service that their thousands of retail cus- 
tomers receive over the counters of their great Chicago store. 


Orders, inquiries, and adjustments are effectively and quickly handled with 
Auto-typists. In each case the proper letter is automatically selected by 
means of a dial. The operator heads in the letter. The Auto-typist types it 
electrically, stopping wherever a fill-in is desired, this the operator types by 
hand, and the machine completes the letter. Five hundred letters a day, 
each individually typewritten, and each containing personal data. That is 
the output of a single operator with a battery of Auto-typists. 


Try Auto-typists in your business and you will find them the most effective 
and least expensive solicitation you have ever undertaken. Let us plan a 
campaign for you, built around the promotion of your product. The cost is 
small and the returns high. Mail the coupon below for our plan. 


AUTO -TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway 
Chicago New York City 


Strand House 
London W. C. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 
problems. 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 


Name... . 


Company........... 








Address 

















A Bigger Job— 


and Yow’re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
tively few months the specialized knowledge for 


which big firms pay big money’? Thousands of men 
have greatly increased their incomes by home-study 
business training under the LaSalle Problem Method. 


Let us show you how you can do just as well or better. 
The coupon will bring you complete information, 
together with details of our convenient payment plan; 


also your free copy of a remarkable book — ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” Make your start toward 
that bigger job today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
Dept. 747-R 


Tell me about your salary-increasing plan 
for my advancement in the business field 
checked. 


O Business Managem't O Expert 


O Modern Salesmanship Book- 
OHigher Accountancy keeping 
m OC. P. A. 


OTraffic Management Coach- 

OLaw—Degree of LL. B. ing 

O Commercial Law 0 Effective 

Olndustrial Management Speaking 

O Modern Business Cor- OStenotypy 
respondence OCredit and Collection 

0 Modern Foremanship Correspondence 





Name. Lite tiewerwiicconguans wines en 


SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 





THE MOST COMPLETE 
MAILING LIST DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 


IT’S FREE 
128 PAGES * 9000 DIFFERENT LISTS 
WRITE FOR YouR copy TO-DAY 








W-S:-PONTON: Inc. 


635 SIXTH AVE.at I9th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Chicago 








Right and Wrong Ways to Prepare 


Employee Manuals 


(Continued from page 24) 


with the 
graph, which we think unusually 


rules following para- 
good: 

“We're glad to have you with 
us; we show this by the fact that 
from the 
50,000 people who apply here each 


we have selected you 
year for jobs. Since Macy’s is a 
city in itself there are a few rules 
and ‘traffic’ regulations which are 
designed to make things easier for 
all of us.” 

The Macy booklet is notable for 
a friendly, informal style and an 
|absence of preaching or free ad- 
vice, although the Macy regula- 
tions for the dress of selling em- 
ployees are included in the booklet. 

A number of booklets issued by 
banks for their employees seem 
needlessly stern and forbidding. 
Perhaps this is necessary to im- 


'press the young bank employee 


with a sense of dignity. First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago calls its 
booklet “Rules and Information 
for Employees”; Chase National 
Bank calls its employee book, “In- 
formation for Employees”; Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
“General Rules and Regulations” ; 
‘and the Trust 
Company refers to its booklet as 
“Regulations for Employees.” All 
booklets 
mately the 


> 


Manufacturers 


are approxi- 
a trifle 
than a government post 


of these 





same size 
smaller 
card. All follow the same alpha- 
betical arrangement—absences, ac- 
cidents, attendance. All forbid 
smoking, gambling, loud clothing, 
noisy or unseemly conduct. One 
bank attempts to stay the course 


‘of Dan Cupid by forbidding em- 


ployees whose salaries are less than 
$1,400 to marry. Our suggestion 


would be that the banks might well 


humanize these booklets with no 


loss of dignity, with no sacrifice of 
necessarily high standards of con- 


duct and deportment required and 


expected from bank 


A thoroughly positive attitude 


employees. 


is taken in the booklet published 
for the employees of the Pruden- 
tial Company of 
America in calling the employee 
booklet, “Privileges, Benefits, and 
Information for Home Office Em- 
ployees.” The first page of this 
booklet describes the company’s 
vacation policies, telling how va 


Insurance 


rations with pay are lengthened 
with years of service. Then it con- 
tinues with descriptions of ad- 
vancement possibilities, old-age re- 
tirement plans, rest periods, salary 
adjustments, and similar things 
about which so many employees of 
so many employers are never in- 
formed. 

Careful study of hundreds of 
these employee booklets, over a 
period of years, shows a yearly im- 
provement in the physical appear- 
ance, in the writing, in the illus- 
trations, and in the general tone of 
friendliness and fair dealing. Rules 
have been humanized, and, wher 
rules are necessary, the reasons for 
these rules are carefully and pa 
tiently explained, although th 
necessity for them may seem en 
tirely obvious. 

Many 
worth while to include personal in 
formation about the officers of th: 
company and at least a brief his 
tory of the company, and som 
description of the products and 
services. By all means, give as 
much information as_ possibl: 
about pay, advancement, holidays. 
seniority, deductions, and other 
things about which employees ar: 
prone to gossip. Clear up all mis 
apprehensions about 
policies and methods. And abov 
all say something or do something 


authorities believe it 


compan) 


to prove to the new employee that 
you are glad to work with him 
and set him at ease. 
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America Sees Its Own Wonders at the New York Fair 


Continued from page 28) 


1 wide variety of store models, 
which would wow his customers, 
and bring new ones flocking to his 
store. And while Bill is making 
plans to revamp his place of busi- 
ness, his wife would more than 
likely be going through the dozen 
or more fully equipped and fur- 
nished model homes. 

That is why I say that every 
business man will want to visit it. 
Also everyone else who deals or 
comes in contact with the public. 
It is an open textbook on the art 
of dealing with people. In fact it 
is a treatise on everyday life. It 
demonstrates to anyone who has 
the eyes to see and the mind to 
understand how to handle people, 
what people like and dislike. It 
shows so plainly that the masses 
want to be educated a little and 
amused a lot. Thus it is, that a 
man with a little tin horn which 
he sells for 50 cents becomes a fair- 
management problem with the 
mobs he attracts, just because he 
has the knack for entertaining. All 
the educational exhibits at the 
Fair, unless they have the saving 
grace of amusement and entertain- 
ment, can’t compete with this 
knowing showman. 

The Ford Exhibit has skillfully 
blended humor, entertainment, and 
education in its mammoth show. 
One of its features is a giant 
“Circle of Production,” a rotating 
cone weighing 142 tons, upon 
which little animated mechanical 
figures go through the movements 
of producing and manufacturing 
every part that goes into a Ford 
car. These figures are quaint, 
amusing, and colorful, and keep 
the hordes staring at them by the 
hour. Here is education, instruc- 
tion, and entertainment blended by 
a master in the art of showman- 
ship and advertising. But Ford’s 
suave selling reaches its climax in 
the large and beautiful court gar- 
den where visitors go to relax and 
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rest in comfortable chairs under 


shady trees and listen to skilled 
musicians playing four electric 
organs under the direction of 
Ferde Grofe. Flanking the four 
sides of this garden are the “Roads 


, 


of Tomorrow” upon which glide 
softly and slowly scores of Fords, 
Mercurys, and Lincoln Zephyrs, 
each carrying a full load of pas- 
sengers. It is pretty difficult to 
watch those cars as you rest in the 
garden without wishing you too 
were driving one of your own. 
When you visit the Fair, don’t 
fail to see the feature attraction 
at the petroleum industries exhibit. 


It is said to be the world’s largest 






oil derrick, and the latest thing in 
oil well digging machinery. Here 
sixteen times a day the complete 
operations of digging a well are 
carried out by as skilled a crew of 
workers as you will ever want to 
see. It is the perfect picture of 
“man and machine.” The skill, the 
speed, and the pride with which 
these men work make you realize 
anew the contributions of Ameri- 
can Labor. John L. Lewis and 
William Green should be co-spon- 
sors of this thrilling show. 

If this report sounds like the 
blatting of a press agent, forgive 
me, but please believe me, it isn’t. 


You’ve simply got to see it. 








es: 


S 


’ 


Best demonstration idea of the month comes from Kelvinator. This shirt has 
ironing instructions stitched in, so any salesman can demonstrate the proper 


way to iron a shirt. R. W. Poirson invented it and the company bought 2,000 
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Michigan Gas Equips an Office to Speed Customer Service 


(Continued from page 32) 


service record department, except 
that there are only twenty-one 
cabinets here, as compared with 
twenty-three in the department 
described above. The purpose of 
this department is to maintain a 


complete, permanent record of 


each customer’s account which can 
be referred to when an application 
is received for gas service or other 
credit transactions, such as the ap- 
proval of merchandise orders, re- 


funding security deposits, and 
checking arrears. 

Contact with the department is 
by means of telephone and Dicto- 
graph, the same as in the customer 
service record department. 

There is a separate card for 
each customer and filing is under 
the “Soundex” system. 

This card system combines much 
information which formerly was 
kept in a variety of files and loose- 
leaf binders and shows at a glance 
the complete history and current 
status of the account. Then too, it 
eliminates the necessity of signing 
an application every time the cus- 
tomer moves. 

Approval of delayed-payment 
charges is referred to this depart- 
ment. Customers are excused for 
overlooking payment of bills before 
the due date once a year, but if 
they do so more than once, they 
must pay the face amount, with- 
out discount. Such customers go to 
an interview clerk, he calls the his- 
tory record department and, if 
they have not been neglectful be- 
fore during the past twelve 
months, the penalty is remitted. 

The correspondence department 
calls this file when it receives pay- 
ments that cannot be matched up, 
or when a certain address is re- 
quired. Such calls average about 
twenty-five per day. 

Returned mail is referred to this 
department for checking  ad- 
dresses, and these average over 
fifty per day. 


+t 


Another new installation here is 
the account information board, 
where telephone calls from cus- 
tomers concerning their accounts 
are received. There are eight oper- 
ators at this board, each equipped 
with much the same facilities as 
are the interview clerks on the 
ground floor. Before the board was 
installed, it was customary to refer 
such calls to any one of several 
departments, and delays, and con- 
sequent irritation, were not infre- 
quent. Now, by means of the inter- 
communicating system, operators 
are able to contact the proper 
record departments and obtain 
the desired information almost as 
soon as the request is made. 

Equipment and procedure in the 
bookkeeping department on the 
third floor are also new. Distribu- 
tion of accounts under the former 
system provided for twelve dis- 
tricts, varying in number of ac- 
counts from 20,000 to 65,000, 
thereby causing peak and slack 
periods during each month. The 
new plan divides the territory into 
twenty-one districts of nearly 
equal number of accounts, thus 
assuring an even flow of work. No 
two districts have the same due 
date in any month. Distribution of 
the accounts is made to forty 
“unit” desks, each desk having a 
proportionate part of each of the 
twenty-one districts, thus per- 
mitting a definite scheduling of 
operations for routine work. 

Customer contact work under 
the former system was carried out 
largely through pneumatic tube 
service, requiring a dispatcher and 
messengers and occasioning much 
interference with the bookkeepers’ 
work. The new plan provides tele- 
phone connections (both Dicto- 
graph and Bell) between each desk 
and all other related departments, 
thus eliminating personal contacts 
at the desks and making the serv- 
ice almost instantaneous. 


Each of the forty desks in thi: 
department is a complete, sel{ 
contained unit and is a safe. Mete 
reading books, current ledger rec 
ords as well as paid records fo 
three previous months, and casi 
stubs for the current cycle balanc 
ing period all are kept in the desks. 
day and night. This places all rec 
ords in a single operating unit an 
eliminates entirely all transporta 
tion from and to safes and vaults 

The new districting plan ha 
also facilitated collection method 
and has cut the traveling time o! 
collectors to probably one-tent! 
of what it was. 

The billing department on th 
third floor has been equipped with 
machines of latest type and pro- 
cedure has been revised through 
out. Included in the new installa 
tions are key punches, sorters, re- 
producers, _ interpreters, 
punches, checking tabulators, list 
ing tabulators with and without 
summary punches, and _ billing 
tabulators. Most of these are 
automatic machines of the “almost 
human” type that contribute ma 
terially to the general improve 
ment in service and eliminate errors 
which formerly occasioned much 
dissatisfaction. 

Other new equipment include: 
bill-printing Addressographs. 

The installations and improve 
ments in the several departmeni 
described have also affected tl: 
work in numerous other depart 
ments. To mention a single ex 
ample, revision of the collectio: 
procedure has already reduced the 
number of delinquent bills type: 
in the correspondence departmen 
by about two-thirds. 

A new Bell telephone syste: 
connecting headquarters with th 
nine branches, service station 
production plants, street depar' 
ments, garage, and others, totalin 
about six hundred stations, ha 
just been installed. 


gang 
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AUGUST: SPECIAL EVENTS 


Richard Henry Dana born, 1815. Columbus first 
landed on American continent, 1502. 


Henry Hudson entered Hudson Bay, 1610. 


Columbus sailed from Palos, Spain, 1492. First 
inter-collegiate boat race between Harvard and 
Yale, 1852. 


Charles M. Schwab resigned chairmanship of U.S. 
Steel and W. E. Corey took his place, 1903. 


First Atlantic cable completed, 1858. Univ. of 
Southern California founded, 1880. 


Friendship Day. Tennyson born, 1809. 


Louis Daguerre introduced the art of photogra- 
phy, 1839. 


Beginning (at Lakehurst, N. J.) of the Graf Zep- 
pelin’s flight around the world, 1929. 


National Meat Day (N. Y. World’s Fair). Francis 
Scott Key born, 1780. 


Herbert Cc lark Hoover, 31st President, born, 1874. 
Missouri admitted to the Union, 1821. 


Dog Days end. Completion of the last splice in the 
N. Y.-Chicago telephone cable, 1925. 


Edison invented the phonograph, 1877. Hawaii 
annexed to the U. S., 1896. 


Occupation Day in the Philippines. Stockton and 
Fremont captured Los Angeles, 1846. 


Ernest Thompson Seton born, 1860. 


Panama Canal opened, 1914. Fort Dearborn Mas- 
sacre, 1812. Napoleon Bonaparte born, 1769. 


Municipal Bankruptcy Bill becomes law, 1937. 
Bennington Day celebrated in Vermont. 


First food inspection act, 1890. First Atlantic 
cable message, 1858. David Crockett born, 1786. 


International Bridge between the U. S. and Can- 
ada opened, 1938. Meriwether Lewis born, 1774. 
Orville Wright born, 1861. 


Chicagoland Music Festival, 1939. National Avia- 
tion Day. Union of South Africa, 1909. Bernard 
N. Baruch born, 1870. 


Pilgrims sailed from England, 1620. Benjamin 
Harrison, 23rd President, born, 1833. 


Lincoln-Douglas debates began, 1858. Frank A. 
Munsey born, 1854. 


John Fitch carries first passengers in his steam- 
packet on the Delaware, 1787. Debussy born, 1862. 


First steamboat on Lake Erie, 1818. Oliver Hazard 
Perry born, 1785. 
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26. 
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28. 
29. 





Financial panic followed failure of the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company, 1857, for $7,000,000. 


Overland mail service between Santa Fe, N. M., 
and the East established, 1846. 


Salmon Derby, Bellingham, Wash., 1939. 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution, 1920. 


Speech transmitted by radio telephone from 
Arlington, Va., to Panama, 1915. 


Uncle Billy Smith brings in first gusher, 1859, in 
Oil Creek region. 


Melbourne, Victoria, founded, 1835. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes born, 1809. 


Second Battle of Bull Run, 1862. 


A Packard automobile journeyed across the 
continent under its own power in 52 days, 103. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


27-30 
6-12 
27- 2 
28-31 
28- 2 
20-26 
20-24 
10-12 
28- 1 
28-31 
1-14 
7-10 
17-19 
23-26 


21-25 
8-11 
17-19 
28- 1 
1- 3 
1- 3 
28- 1 
22-25 
14-16 
7-12 
24-26 
23-26 
26 

13-19 


1- 3 
20-24 
22-24 


26- ! 


21-25 

28- 

17-21 

15-18 

27- 1 

24-27 
1 


American Cemetery Owners Assoc., Cleveland 

American Ceramic Society, San Francisco 

American Dietetic Assoc., Los Angeles 

American Mining Congress, Salt Lake City 

American National Retail Jewelers Assoc., N. Y. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Assoc., Atlanta 

American Title Assoc., San Francisco 

American Transit Assoc., Los Angeles 

American Veterinary Medical Assoc., Memphis 

Associated Coffee Industries of America, N. Y. C. 

Automobile Tourists Assoc., Manistee, Mich. 

Automotive Accessories Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 

Federal Court Clerks Assoc., Los Angeles 

Home Service Conference of the American Gas Assoc., Los 
Angeles 

Illuminating Engineering Society, San Francisco 

International Apple Assoc., Cincinnati 

International Assoc. of Convention Bureaus, Buffalo 

National Assoc. of Animal Industry Veterinarians, Memphis 

National Assoc. of Music Merchants, New York City 

National Assoc. of Musical Merchandise Mfgrs., N. Y. C. 

National Assoc. of Power Engineers, Indianapolis 

National Assoc. of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners, Seattle 

National Assoc. of Referees in Bankruptcy, Los Angeles 

National Assoc. of Retail Meat Dealers, N. Y. C. 

National Federated Craft, Los Angeles 

National Food Distributors Assoc., Chicago 

National Haymakers Assoc. of the U. S., New York City 

National Institute for Commercial and Trade Organization 
Executives, Evanston, Il. 

National Piano Manufacturers Assoc. of America, N. Y. C. 

National Shorthand Reporters Assoc., Des Moines 

National Sign Assoc. Convention and International Sign Expo- 
sition, Chicago 

Percheron Horse Assoc. of America, Minnesota State Fair 
Grounds 

Photographers’ Assoc. of America, Buffalo 

Power Show—National Assoc. of Power Engineers, Indianapolis 

Precancel Stamp Society, Baltimore 

Rural Letter Carriers National Assoc., Portland, Ore. 

Seattle Gift Show 

Society of Philatelic Americans, Baltimore 

Universal Craftsmen Council of Engineers, Providence, R. I. 
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Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





1. Many Companies to 
Try Dvorak Keyboard 


Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, IIli- 
nois, widely-known company of food 
merchants and chain store operators, has 
begun a retraining program experiment 
under the direction of C. L. Stivers, office 
manager, with a view toward determin- 
ing the savings possible through the use 
of the Dvorak simplified keyboard for 
typewriters. The company agreed to pro- 
tect the operators who volunteered for 
retraining, and, should the experiment 
prove a failure or if for any reason they 
desire to return to the old keyboard, 
full salaries will be paid to operators 
while they regain speed and efficiency on 
the old keyboard. The Seattle mail order 
house of Sears, Roebuck has hired a 
Dvorak typist, putting her on entry 
typing, said to be the most difficult typ- 
ing job in the house. In August busi- 
ness men of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
will sponsor a retraining program which 
will be conducted by Dr. August Dvorak, 
in which approximately two hundred 
typists and stenographers will partici- 
pate. Many other companies have indi- 
cated an interest in the Dvorak key- 
board and are planning its adoption in 
the future. In the April, May, and June 
issues of American Business articles 
pointing out the many marked advan- 
tages of this keyboard were published. A 
member of the Dartnell editorial staff 
adopted the Dvorak keyboard in May 
and, without training or special prac- 
tice, carried on his writing without in- 
terruption, delay, or interference. He re- 
ports that he would use no other key- 
board in the future. 


2. Film Shows How 
To Improve Work 


While film presentations have become 
common in the selling fields of business, 
they are used but rarely in the education 
of employees. The Bon Marche, Seattle 
department store, found that this method 
of instruction was highly effective in 
raising the efficiency level of extras put 
to work in the wrapping division. 

The 8-millimeter film, which took 
twenty-five minutes to run off, showed 
all steps in work procedure during a 
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typical day, and concluded with the way 
to leave equipment at the end of a day. 
Slow motion presentation of tying the 
different types of knots proved to be 
particularly helpful to the extras. 

But in the main the prime advantage 
of the film was to eliminate the necessity 
of instructing the “green” employee in 
the multitude of details connected with 
the wrapping procedure. For instance, 
how to prepare the tape machine for 
the day’s work, how to fasten delivery 
sticker, address labels, etc., were shown. 
Many of these details are so familiar to 
the regular employee that she may not 
think of giving instruction concerning 
them, and as a consequence, work is 
often materially slowed up with ques- 
tions, or the extra does the detail im- 
properly. Moreover, while many of the 
regular people serve as supervisors dur- 
ing the Christmas rush, the necessity of 





putting from thirty to fifty person 
under one supervisor precludes the im 
parting of very much personal instruc 
tion on detail to each extra. 

The film supplemented regular instruc 
tion from the training department o1 
store policies and procedures given ti 
all Christmas extras. Showings of the 
film were continued on alternate day 
until the week before the holiday, so as 
to provide instruction for all new em- 
ployees as they were added to the staff 


3. Customer Control 
Boosts Repeat Orders 


A control system that reduces cus 
tomer turnover 13 per cent has been 
worked out by the Unique Dry Cleaner: 
at Racine, Wisconsin. Since surveys re 
veal that the average dry cleaner loses 


(Borvig Phot 
Although the factory entrance of the Scholl Manufacturing Company, Chicag 
foot appliance maker, is on a narrow street and there is comparatively litt! 
traffic, the company believes in missing no opportunity to show its produc? 
and to study the best ways of displaying them in windows such as dealers u: 
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38 per cent of his customers after the 
first order—mainly because of lack of 
personal contact with the plant—a suc- 
cessful way of cutting down this turn- 
over is worth attention, as its applica- 
tion may be transferable. 

The office of Unique Dry Cleaners 
keeps an active file of all customers who 
have sent in orders within six months, 
and a passive file of customers who sent 
no orders for that length of time. The 
control system aims to keep customers’ 
names in the active file in the following 
manner: 

When a new customer sends in an 
order, he is immediately sent a letter 
from the management, thanking him for 
the business, asking if everything was to 
his liking, and expressing a hope for 
future orders. The delivery man finds 
out customer reactions when the work is 
delivered and takes care of any adjust- 
ments that might be necessary. 

If no order is received within thirty 
days, he calls again to discover any 
complaints that the customer might have. 
If there is a grievance, he offers a free 
pressing or clean-up job to show good- 
will. Customers take kindly to such an 
offer and in 50 per cent of the cases 
come through with future orders. 

If the customer has no complaint but 
has been using another cleaner, the de- 
livery man offers to call at any time the 
customer suggests. The office follows the 
delivery man’s call with a friendly letter 
calling special services to customer’s at- 
tention. At the end of the third month, 
another letter is sent out. But if the 
customer doesn’t react after the third 
attempt, he isn’t bothered again. At the 
end of six months his name is taken out 
of the active file and put into the passive 
file. Records show, however, that the per- 
sonal touch applied in this way makes 
the turnover from active to passive only 
25 per cent instead of the average 38 
per cent, thus reducing it 13 per cent. 


4. Phone Selling Plan 
Jumps Sales 


R. C. Nevin, owner of a group of 
service grocery stores at Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, has devised a way of bringing a 
personalized shopping service to his cus- 
tomers by means of a telephone program. 
The new service has helped him to change 
many of his $7.00- and $8.00-a-month 
customers to $30- and $40-a-month ac- 
counts. 

The telephone list is made up by the 
management for each service story. Be- 
fore a customer is listed, he is checked 
with the Chamber of Commerce for 
credit rating. The list is limited to cus- 
tomers who have already traded with 
the store. 

The clerks of the Nevin Grocery Com- 
pany make a special point of telephon- 
ing their customers on Tuesday and 
Thursday morning, when fresh vegetables 
ind fruits for the week arrive. They call 
hetween 8:30 and 10:30 o’clock, before 
the housewife becomes involved in prepa- 
rations for dinner. They call again on 
Friday afternoon between 4:30 and 6:00 
p.m. to give their customers tips on spe- 
cial bargains for the week-end. 
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Clerks keep a notebook of customer 
preferences. If a customer likes mush- 
rooms, the clerk will remind him of the 
arrival of a fresh, or of an especially 
fine stock. If strawberries are especially 
good, the customer is asked to try them 
on the clerk’s recommendation. If, how- 
ever, the customer orders an item, and 
the stock of that item is not particularly 
good on the day she calls, the clerk also 
advises her of this fact. In this way, 
customers get the habit of thinking of 
their special clerks as personal shoppers 
and of trusting their judgment in select 
ing foodstuffs. 

Clerks are taught to study their cus- 
tomers carefully to learn their buying 
habits, their temperaments, and what 
they can afford. They learn to recom- 
mend only what the customer will be 
satisfied with over a period of time, be 
cause they know that they can ruin an 
account by pushing too high or too low 
a quality on any customer on their list. 

“We use many methods of appealing 
to our service customers,” Mr. Nevin 
stated. “However, the most potent force 
in getting sales is the friendly telephone 
call to customers from their personal 
shoppers at the store.” 


5. Building Books 
Aid Lumber Sales 


A “Home Library” open to anyone 
who would like to examine current books 
and magazines for ideas in remodeling 
or building is one of the new service 
features at the John Schroeder Lumber 
and Supply Company in Milwaukee. 

The library is attractively set up in a 
corner of the salesroom, and is open to 
the public each week day and on Mon- 
day evenings from 7 to 9 o’clock. It in- 
cludes more than a_ year’s issues of 
House and Garden, Architectural Forum, 
Architectural Record, House Beautiful, 
Good Housekeeping, Vogue, and other 
magazines which publish ideas for deco- 
ration and building. It also includes at- 
tractively bound booklets published by 
the various lumber companies, offering 
further suggestions for decoration and 
design in homes. 

This feature is a part of the “One 
Stop Service” being built up by pro- 
gressive lumber dealers. Instead of de 
pending on the contractor to come into 
the yard with figures and specifications, 
the lumber yard offers a complete serv- 
ice to the customer who wishes to build 
or remodel. The service includes helping 
the customer plan the job at minimum 
cost, arranging with independent con- 
tractors to do the work, buying all ma- 
terials necessary, and allowing the cus- 
tomer to take care of the bill on a time- 
payment plan. 

“During the year that we have been 
trying out the new system,” said John 
Schroeder, manager of the Schroeder 
Lumber Yard, “we’ve stepped up sales 
in a remarkable way. The big lumber 
yards have been using the system for 
several years with great success. Our 
yard is pioneering the idea in Milwaukee, 
but it won’t be long before all lumber 
dealers will see the value of the plan.” 


The World's Largest ‘Spilling Line 





The No. 102 ACE $6.00* Life-time Guarantee 
The No. 402 PILOT $4.00* 10-Year Guarantee 
The No. 302 CADET $3.00* 5-Year Guarantee 
The No. 202 SCOUT $1.50* 3-Year Guarantee 







The No. 102 ACE 
Champion of them all 






"Slightly higher in the West 


To make Guarantees effective use only 
SUPER QUALITY-PRECISION 
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PRODUCTS OF 
ACE FASTENER CORPORATION - CHICAGO 


Sold by Your Stationer 





Cut Office Expenses 


with VUL-COT 


WASTE BASKETS 


You seldom have to replace these 
famous VUL-COT vulcanized 
fibre waste baskets. Once they 
are installed in your offices they 
last for years and years. Attrac- 
tively styled, they retain their 
shape, good looks and efficiency. 
They are noiseless—easy on floors 
and furniture. VUL-COT vul- 
canized fibre baskets won't dent, 
crack, splinter, rust or corrode. 
Guaranteed for five years! 

Buy VUL-COTS today and 
pocket the savings. They are sold 
by all leading stationers. 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Art Metal’s New 
Mainliner Desks 


A NEW line of office desks has been 
announced by the Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company. A series of nine “Main- 
liner” desks provides a complete se- 
lection of desks for all office require- 
ments. The featured desk of this line is 
the secretarial desk equipped with Fold- 
O-Way typewriter shelf, which folds 
vertically into the desk requiring no 
extra width for the typewriter pedestal, 
and rolls out easily on a machined track. 
A touch of the hand starts the type- 
writer upward, and an automatic catch 
locks the shelf securely in typing posi- 
tion. The entire surface of the desk is 
left free for figuring and other work 
not requiring typing. All desks in this 
line are equipped with removable card 
trays, and center drawers are provided 
with convenience trays, adjustable center 
partitions. Typewriter desks carry slope- 
shelf stationery trays. Removable cross 
trays and two letter-size trays are avail- 
able for the large file drawer. Drawers 
are interchangeable by substituting one 
file drawer for two box drawers, and 
provision is made for wiring flat-top 
desks. 
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“Sit Down’’ Machine 
For Duplicating 


CALLING it the posture model, the 
Standard Mailing Machines Company an- 
nounces a new fluid process duplicator 
designed for continuous work in offices 
where one or more operators are con- 
stantly engaged in duplicating work. 
Because of this “sit down” model, 
there is much less fatigue and a con- 
sequent increase in production; feeding 


copies is as nearly effortless as it is 
possible to make this type of work. The 
height of the feed trays from the floor 
has been established at what is gener- 
ally considered the perfect height for 
minimum operator fatigue. 





New Five-Drawer 
File Cabinets 


THE Art Metal Construction Company 
announces a new line of five-drawer fil 
ing cabinets which are but 581/ inches 
high, this is two inches lower than the 
usual height of five-drawer cabinets. A 
filing girl only 51/, feet tall can, as shown 
in the illustration, comfortably extend 
her arm above the top filing drawer. A! 
the drawers are standard height and will 
accommodate standard guides with foot 
ings and guide rods. 


Ohmer’s New Cash 
Registers 


A NEW five total, single drawer, re 
ceipt or slip printing cash register ha 
been announced by the Ohmer Register 
Company. It is a standardized model ap 
plicable to all lines of retail busines 
requiring class 4,000 features. Its stand 
ardized construction makes quick de 
liveries possible and reduces the cost of 
production. The five totals may be use: 
for transactions, such as Cash, Charge 
Received on Account, Paid Out, an 
Total Cash Received, or may be used t 
show an analysis of sales in each 0 
four departments, in addition to the tota 
intake. This machine features pre-indi 
cation, which indicates amounts before 
the register is operated, preventing mis 
takes and obtaining correct printed re« 
ords on the locked-in detail strip. Thi 
register is small and compact. 
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I. B. M.’s Transfer 
Posting Machine 


r'HIS new machine, designed te facili- 
tate the posting of ledger cards or, other 
individual sheets, rapidly transfers en- 
tire lines of printed data, one at a time, 
from a master sheet to individual sheets. 
Journals, lists of transactions, payroll 
registers, and other reports prepared on 
master sheets can be swiftly posted to 
individual ledgers by the transfer post- 
ing machine. 

The underlying operating principle of 
this machine is a duplicating process in 
which the master sheet serves as a hecto- 
graph master. Developed and now being 
marketed by International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, the transfer posting 
machine is most advantageous when used 
to supplement fully automatic punched- 
card procedures. Its usefulness, however, 
is by no means restricted to these con- 
ditions. Whenever, for example, trans- 
actions lists are prepared at decentral- 
ized points, or for other reasons original 
documents cannot be posted directly to 
the ledger sheets, the transfer posting 
machine can be used for automatic and, 
therefore, accurate posting. 

The transfer posting master sheets for 
records involving balance forward, com- 
parative information, or reference data 
may be printed on International account- 
ing machines as first carbon copies of 
regular reports, as originals to serve as 
regular reports after the posting opera- 
tion, or as separate tabulating or listing 
operations. Records which may be 
posted include payroll ledgers, stock 
records, customers’ records, property 
records, insurance ledgers, and other 
temporary and permanent accounting 
records. Any International office can 
furnish further data on the machine, or 
a booklet describing it and its functions 
may be had on request to the editor. 
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Portable Machine Makes 
Positive Prints 


NEW equipment for producing positive 
prints direct from the original copy has 
been announced by Eberbach and Son 
Company. The “Portaprint” takes paper 
up to 12 by 18 inches, and is portable. 
The developing tube has a small space 
at the bottom for chemicals, and the spe- 
cial paper is inserted in the tube for de- 
velopment in the chemical fumes emitted. 
The liquid is separated from the paper, 
so that it is never wet. This paper can 
be supplied for blue, brown, or black 
lines. The “Portaprint” takes about five 
minutes to produce positive prints from 
originals at a cost of about 2 cents each. 





Electric Letter Opener for 
The Average Office 


A NEW low-priced letter opener has 
been announced by the Multipost Com- 
pany to take care of the mail volume in 
a medium-sized office. This machine can 
open about two hundred envelopes per 
minute, and is designed to handle all 
sizes and thicknesses of envelopes. This 
automatic feed, motor-operated letter 
opener is sold complete with receiving 
hopper, which is not shown, for catching 
envelopes. 











New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


Here is the 
fastestSystem 
ever devised 
to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 491% hours in 
a work week, rate 6714 cents per hour 


over 44 hours now at time and a half. 


Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 


regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 


Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


| Meilicke Systems, Inc. 


| 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






















The Calculator also shows overtime and 























Consider the 
facts... 


Every industrialist contemplating 
the establishment of a factory in 
Britain will find that Lancashire 
offers unrivalled advantages and 
facilities for economic production 
and distribution. A consideration 
of the following facts proves that 
this is no idle claim. 


Britain’s largest consumer market within 
a radius of 75 miles. 

Transport facilities by road, rail, air 
and water. 

Skilled and adaptable labour for every 
type of industry. 

Highly efficient publie services. 

Port accommodation for vessels of every 
type and tonnage. 

Sites in modern industrial and rural 
districts. 

Special financial terms for the erection 
of new factories. 

Free water supplies and effi faciliti 





Full information and expert advice will 
be given on confidential enquiry to: 


J. BENNETT STOREY, General Manager 


LANCASHIRE 


Industrial Development Council 


Ship Canal House, King Street 
Manchester 


Information also obtainable through 
The Travel and Industrial Development 
Association of Great Britain and Ire 
land, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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% COURTEOUS SERVICE 
% GENUINE HOSPITALITY 
% LUXURIOUS SURROUNDINGS 


" DAYTON 
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% You'll appreciate the comfort and superior 
facilities at Dayton’s leading hotel—the smart 
and colorful Miami, first choice of experienced 
travelers. Spacious, tastefully furnished rooms. 
Internationally famous for its excellent food 
+ « « Popular Crystal Bar. 


400 Rooms With Bath 
from *2,°° 
Vv. C. MURPHY, Mer. 


HOTEL 
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Sales managers attending the convention of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives visit the World’s Fair. They are: Starting third from the left, George 
A. Marklin, director, Sales Managers Bureau, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
Hugo A. Bedau, sales agent, Marchant Calculating Company, San Francisco: 
Harold J. Cummings, vice president, Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; Arthur W. Ramsdell, general sales manager, Borden Com- 
pany, New York City; Harrison Matthews, Woodbury College, Los Angeles; 
K. N. Merritt, general sales manager, Railway Express Agency, New York City: 
Henry J. Reinhardt, Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis; J. C. Aspley 
president, Dartnell Corporation, and Captain Harold Diggs, Eastern Air Lines 


Zee BUSIIESS TRAVELER 


automobile rental service to begin or 
January 1, 1940, which will enable busi 
ness men to have an automobile at thei 
disposal at their destinations. 

Railroad men hope that an automobil 
renting service will win back the busi 
ness of traveling salesmen; however, tha 
remains to be seen. Because of the poor 
service on branch lines it may be in 
possible for traveling men to get aroun 
without a terrific loss of time, even wit 
the aid of this automobile renting ser\ 
ice. At any rate, the new service wi 
probably attract a lot of new busines 
to railroads which offer it. As this 
written the Burlington, Katy, Missou 
Pacific, C. and E. I., North Western, ar 
Union Pacific are planning to offer tl 
rental facilities. Under the plan the rai 
roads will have automobiles availab 
at all key points. Passengers notify th 
agent of the railroad on starting the i 
trips and automobiles will be availab! 
at destination. Rates will be based « 
the amount of use of the car, there bei: 
a minimum charge of 8 cents a mil 
with a use minumum of 10 miles an hour 
Daily rates will be 10 cents a mile wit 
a minimum of 75 miles in a twelve-hou 
day. Rates will cover all insurance, i 
cluding public liability and _propert 
damage, and gasoline and oil. 





































Pere Marquette Tells 
About Michigan 


THE Pere Marquette Railway has re- 
cently issued a booklet called “Michi- 
gan—Playland of the Nation,” which in 
addition to many fine illustrations of 
this delightful “land of the big lakes” 
contains a list of summer resorts and 
hotels, a list of Michigan’s east shore 
resorts, northern Michigan’s summer re- 
sorts, camps for girls, camps for boys, 
and a list of golf clubs, including a 
tabulation of the number of holes and 
the length in yards of each club. Read- 
ers in the broiler belts of Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, and elsewhere in the hot country, 
who enjoy the cooler areas of Michigan 
each summer, will want a copy of this 
unusually well done booklet which is 
available by writing the travel editor of 
this magazine or direct to the Pere 
Marquette Railway. 





Railroads to Rent 
Autos to Patrons 
KEENER than ever before in their 
hundred-year history for business, the 
railroads are planning to inaugurate an 
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Ice Skating in 
Summer 


SEEMS as if we can’t keep the Union 
Pacific out of this column. Now this 
progressive railroad has introduced mid- 
summer ice skating at Sun Valley, the 
sensationally popular resort only a few 
years old, built and promoted by Union 
Pacific, in the heart of the Sawtooth 
Mountains of Idaho. Of course, you 
know the situation was selected for a 
skiing lodge, but the place turned out to 
be so popular it just stays open all 
summer, offering golf, tennis, swimming, 
riding, fishing, archery, and now—mid- 
summer ice skating. You may stay at 
Challenger Inn for as little as $4 a day 
for a double room, or at Sun Valley 
Lodge, which is one of the country’s 
finest hotels at higher rates. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained from any Union 
Pacific passenger agent, and reservation 
may be made by writing W. S. Basinger, 
the road’s passenger agent. 


Butler, Pennsylvania 


Shake Down Town 


IN AN attempt to shake down a group 
of truck drivers, officers at Butler, 
Pennsylvania, recently arrested and 
jailed twenty-one truck drivers in one 
day, preferring all kinds of petty charges 
against them. If nothing actually wrong 
with the trucks could be found, the com- 
plaint entered was that the cut-outs 
made too much noise. An attorney who 
had the best interests of the town at 
heart took the case without charge and 
after the drivers had spent the better 
part of a day in jail, causing consider- 
able loss to the owners of the trucks, 
had the judge refuse to fine the drivers, 
setting their punishment for their imagi- 
nary crimes at one day in jail, which 
they had already served. 

We suggest that all truckers, motor- 
ists, and salesmen finding Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, on their routes avoid this hos- 
tile city. Let the hotels, restaurants, and 
business men who profit by motorists 
oust officers who prey on travelers be- 
fore they may expect any business from 
motorists. 


New Liner for AGWI 
Lines Cruises 


NEWEST of the ships of the AGWI 
Lines serving the Atlantic seaboard and 
West Indies is the “Oriente,” flag ship 
of the fleet. It has a swimming pool, 
splendidly equipped gymnasium, and all 
staterooms are outside, even at minimum 
rates. The Veranda Deck Cafe, glassed- 
in Deck Ballroom, and high-studded din- 
ing room are other features of this new 
turbo-electric ship. Typical of the cruises 
on this liner is the six-day, $75-minimum, 
all-expense cruise to Havana, and the 
thirteen-day, $112-minimum, all-expense 
cruise to Havana. Full information on 
these or other cruises may be obtained 
from the Atlantic Gulf and West Indies 
Steamship Lines. 
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» J, NeW YORK 
+ Room & Bath 


FROM $3.50 FOR TWO 









































Admirably located close to every- 
thing of interest in New York City. 


Subways to the World's Fair at our door. Near Radio 

City, theatres, night clubs and all smart shops. Situ- 

One of ated on fashionable 57th Street, just off Broadway, two 

N York’ blocks from 5th Avenue and Central Park. Spacious, 
@€W LOTR S comfortable rooms modernly decorated and furnished. 
Our popular-priced restaurant is noted for its delicious 


Better Hotels food. Music and dancing in the Marble Bar and Grill. 


Motorists—Our 111 W. 56th entrance adjoins garage 





FREE ... BEAUTIFUL KEYED MAP 
in color, containing many facts and 
pictures of the Fair. Also shows most 
direct subway and auto routes to all 
points of interest at the World's Fair 
and throughout New York City. 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th STREET « NEW YORK CITY 














LETTERHEADS (lithographed) 
$12.00 A MONTH 
for $7.70 a Thousand! covers the cost of a one-inch dis- 


play advertisement in American 
Business, provided the order calls 





Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let us 
quote our mass production price for quality work on any 


ousity in ge ~~ buy. Our Letterhead ee will for twelve consecutive insertions; 
re-design your old letterhead, if you wish, and submit _- , lwo tneertt ' > COS 
sketches absolutely free and without obligation, to- less than twelve insertions the cost 
gether with our quotation. is $14.00. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 37, 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, III. 


unt pont on your 
LET US QUOTE YOU OUR LOW 
: | prices and send you free samples of 
our standardized pian for your mag- 
=} azine. Our prices will surprise you 
= | 26 years publishing magazines from 
= | coast to coast. Write today. 
=|THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Forms 
Save Time and Money 


SaLesMan’s APPLICATION BLANK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8)4 x 11 inches. 

GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly. 814 x 11 inches. 

AvTomosBILE Expense Booxs—Accordian 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy 
to jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 
Auto Expense Buanxs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 84 x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
= g employment as salesmen. ele = 31 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaao, U.S. A 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Tells Advantage of 
Ithaca for Business 


MANY American Busrness readers like 
to keep informed on what various com- 
munities have to offer in the way of in- 
dustrial activities and factories. The in- 
dustrial map of Ithaca, New York, put 
out by Ithaca Enterprises, Inc., will 
acquaint you with information about the 
home of Cornell University. This map 
outlines transportation, labor, and edu- 
cational advantages of the city, and 
shows the proximity of other New York 
cities to Ithaca. 


All About Water Coolers 
For Offices 


A LETTER-SIZED, four-page folder 
describing its complete line of electric 
water coolers has been published by 
Cordley and Hayes. Cordley coolers, 
built both in bottle and bubbler types, 
are described. Equipment on the different 
models and outlet connections are dis- 
cussed, and the money-saving features of 
these coolers are pointed out. 


Sales Possibilities 
In Plastics 


DESIGNED to be used as a business 
man’s guide to modern plastic materials, 
the Bakelite Corporation has just issued 
a new booklet, New Paths to Profits. 
The various types of plastics and their 
possibilities for increasing sales are ex- 
plained in non-technical language. The 
book is illustrated with both color and 
black-and-white photographs, showing 
the effects obtainable from plastic ma- 
terials. 


Fluorescent Lamp 
For Desks 


A NEW fluorescent desk lamp has been 
announced by the Miller Company. This 
lamp, designed to give more uniform 
“indoor daylight” is described and il- 
lustrated in a four-page folder, available 
on request. 


Talking Films as 
Sales Helps 


A CLEVER, two-color folder, titled The 
Three Blue Devils, shows in amusing 
cartoons that Apathy, Doubt, Routine— 
the three devils which hinder salesmen’s 
achievements—can be driven out by the 
use of “Firing Line Films” produced by 
Audivision, Inc. The folder shows how 
the Audivision films will wake up sales- 
men and aid the sales manager. 


Water Softening Processes 
Explained 


THE story of water softening is told in 
a booklet, Permutit Zeolite Water Soft- 
ening. Zeolite production is traced from 
the time it is taken from the ground in 
the form of alumino-silicate, through 
processing and manufacture, until the 
finished product is ready for market. 
Another booklet, issued by the Permutit 
Company, Permutit Spaulding Precipi- 
tator, describes its new equipment to 
treat water by the cold lime process, 
giving specifications, diagrams, and 
actual photographs of precipitators at 
work. 


Calendars for 
Advertising 


THE executive who plans ahead over a 
period of time will be interested in a 
small catalog available from the Koehl 
Calendar Company, showing how cal- 
endars can be used as advertising media. 
Even though the weather may not be 
conducive to thinking of next January, 
this booklet offers several ideas which 
may prove useful in formulating your 
advertising plans for 1940. 


Describes New Electric 
Burglar Alarm 


A NEW Rehtron electric-eye burglar 
alarm robot has been announced by the 
A. C. Rehberger Company. This new, 
easily-installed light source sells for less 
than $50, and is described in a six-page 
folder, available upon request. 


About Boxboard—Its Uses 
And Manufacture 


ONLY nine and a half minutes’ time is 
required to peruse a copy of the new 
Gardner-Richardson display book, which 
presents in a most thorough photographic 
treatment the manufacture of boxboard, 
folding cartons, and specialties. Each 
step in the process of manufacture is 
pictured and described in non-technical 
language. A special sample section shows 
some of the Gardner-Richardson box- 
board varieties, while the whole book is 
produced on various stocks made by the 
company. Copies may be obtained by 
business executives by requests on their 
letterheads. 
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Trip Suggestion—Visit 
Midland, Michigan 


THE city of Midland, Michigan, has 
issued a booklet, City of Modern Ex- 
plorers, to attract the tourist-explorer 
to its picturesque borders. This city, 
depending on chemistry for its life-blood, 
has many unusual and different attrac- 
tions for the traveler. One may see the 
world’s largest chemical plant, suits of 
clothes made from chemicals, and various 
other agricultural and industrial chemi- 
cals produced. 


Aids for the Comptometer 
Operator 


A BOOKLET put out by Felt and Tar- 
rant Manufacturing Company, Comp- 
tometer Peg-Board Methods, explains 
how the Peg-Board supplements and 
speeds the work of the Comptometer 
operator. Special Peg-Strip forms are 
available for the Peg-Board, on which 
the forms are spread in an overlapping 
manner, thus lining like classifications in 
direct relation to each other. With these 
accessories, it is an easy matter to do 
the final figuring on the Comptometer. 
This booklet illustrates both the forms 
and the Peg-Board itself showing how it 
works. 


Information on the 
Subject of Waxes 


WAXES is the name of a new pam- 
phlet put out by the American Cyan- 
amid and Chemical Corporation. Nine 
waxes are discussed, giving the chemical 
composition, physical properties, and ap- 
plications in modern life, together with 
the trade names of each, as known in 
business. Four simplified charts, one 
which covers six pages, help clarify the 
technical terms. 


New Air-Conditioner for 
Oddly Shaped Rooms 


HOW a self-contained air-conditioner 
may be adapted to the physical layout 
of an enclosure is shown in a new folder, 
World’s Fair Weather. This folder, dis- 
tributed by Carrier Corporation, shows 
diagrams of irregularly shaped rooms 
and the new Carrier complete-in-one- 
cabinet equipment in use under varied 
conditions. 


More About Fluorescent 
Lighting 


A FOLDER is available from General 
Electric which describes the uses, both 
domestic and commercial, of fluorescent 
lighting. Considerable general informa- 
tion on the subject is included, as well as 
charts giving the various GE auxiliaries 
for fluorescent lamps, and dimensions 
and electrical data about the lamps now 
available. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 


Round Cornering Machine 





Cut them off 


Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN? wns 


Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 

Sold by best stationers, (.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 317, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Chair Cushions 





COOL— Comfortable 
IT ACTUALLY BREATHES! 


For sale by office supply dealers everywhere 


L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





Chairs—Posture 








STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATALO 


SULTAN POSTURE CHAIR C0 











Mailing Lists 





WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 

Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 


230 Congress St. Dept. AB-20, Boston, Mass. 





Labels—All Kinds 





LABELS 


of all kin 


QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 
W PRICE 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 





SAR-ACTION ELF-SHARPEN! ER 


(CORNERROUNDER ) 


“Dolls-up” Looseleaf 
Sheets, Sales Manuals, 
Letterheads, Visible Rec- 
ords, Catalogs, ete., and 
makes them last longer. 
Easy to buy! Easy to 
operate! No guide adjust- 
ment, Over 5,000 sold. Inter- 
changeable dies. Price in- 
cludes one die: 4%” 4” 34” or 
1%”, Extra dies at $5. 
Straight or reverse 
corners available. 


LEVER 
MODEL 


“15 


ALSO 
Foot Operated Model 50 
CORNER ROUNDER 


Cabinet Design $3750 


341% inches high 
interchange- 


15x15 inch table 
Price includes one “Plug in” 
able Cutting Unit up to % inch, Other 
dies to 1% inch radius. radius. 
NE 
rors Daper Drill 
ELE Ic 

17 x 18 inch table $6750 


Gravity Chip Disposal 
FAST — POSITIVE 
Send for folder No. 227 
LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
\ 485-495 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. 














Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 





INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Expense Books 











CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


“Common Sense" 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


38 Woodward Avenue 
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WENTWORTH 


Military Academy 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Lexington, Missouri 


(Fully approved by The North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools) 


Standards of unimpaired efficiency 


THE BEST AT WENTWORTH! 


Active Army officers are detailed to assume 
charge of the Military Department 


Religion emphasized, but without 
sectarianism 
Highest standards in education, 
physical training, athletics, sports, 
Social Life, Glee Club, Band, Or- 
chestra, Dramatic Club, Debating 


CATALOG 


COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, A. M., LL. D. 
President 








A GOLD BOOK 
FOR SALESMEN 


100 Pages 
- 
Size 6x9 


Bound in 
Gold Cloth 


In a Gold 
Container 


Unusual in 

Layout and 

Presentation 
im 


PRESS ON AND 75 OTHER 

SALES MESSAGES 
The hit book of the year for salesmen 
and sales executives. Written by Colonel 


T. Russ Hill, president of Rexair, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

For the first time Col. Hill's famous 
Monday Morning Messages to salesmen 
have been assembled in book form for all 
salesmen tosee and use. This bookissales 
inspiration in its most effective form. 


$1.50 A COPY 


The DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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A BETTER WAY TO MAKE MON- 
EY. By Burton H. Pugh. Mr. Pugh is 
editor of the Market Forecaster Com- 
pany and is the author of several books 
telling how to make money trading in 
stocks and commodities. If a man is 
going to invest or risk his money in the 
market, it seems sensible to learn as 
much about market behavior as possible. 
Mr. Pugh asserts that making money 
in the market is easy if you know how. 
Not having used his methods, we cannot 
say whether they work. But to the man 
who is bound to play the market, it may 
be worth while to study this book which 
is well written, although it talks too 
much about methods of making money 
with “amazing rapidity” to win our com- 
plete confidence. The Ronald Press 
Company. $3.50. 


MATHEMATICS OF STATISTICS. 
By John F. Kenney. A technical and 
scholarly work for professional statis- 
ticians in two volumes. While the author 
claims that the book is intended for the 
student of statistical procedure, we be- 
lieve that it will be of considerable 
value to the accounting reference library 
of any business which makes use of sta- 
tistics. D. Van Nostrand Company. 
Volume 1, $2.50. Volume 2, $2.25. 


SELLING IS A GAME. By Jack Mc- 
Cord. Emphasizing the idea that he has 
not attempted to write a textbook, the 
author draws on all kinds of sports to 
find illustrations and inspiration for his 
theme that the salesman has much to 
learn from the baseball, football, and 
basketball player. Here is a book on 
salesmanship that salesmen will probably 
read and enjoy, for while it points many 
a moral it is not preachy or pedantic as 
many books on salesmanship are. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. $2.00. 


(Courtesy R. H. Macy and Company) 


NEW BOOKS. 2. 


ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITIES. 
Edited by R. W. Clyne. Research engi- 
neers, management engineers, chemists, 
and business men have contributed chap- 
ters to this fascinating book which, while 
intended only to point out engineering 
opportunities existing today actually 
does much more. It shows how much 
business and industry owe engineering. 
Moreover it shows that the prosperous 
business of the future is going to be a 
business managed and operated either by 
engineers, or by men who know how to 
utilize and capitalize the engineer’s skill 
and training. We do not hesitate to 
recommend this book to any man who 
wants to raise his business sights. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. $3.00. 


SOLUTIONS FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTING PROBLEMS. By E. I 
Kohler. One hundred and thirty-four ac 
counting problems, with all the figures, 
are spread before the reader in this un 
usual loose-leaf volume. Varied balance 
sheets, adjustments for depreciation, sur 
plus analyses, investment account anal) 
ses, financial statements, foreign ex 
change conversions, trial balances, sales 
analyses, are but a few of the actual ac 
counting problems which are shown ex 
actly as they were made up. A highl) 
valuable addition to the reference equip 
ment of any accounting firm or depart 
ment. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $4.00. 


HORSE SENSE AIN’T COMMON. No 
author’s signature appears on this litt! 
volume, except “By the Old Cowhan: 
from the Rio Grande.” However we hap 
pen to know the book was written by 
sales executive in one of the biggest salk 
organizations in the country. It was de 
signed and written for distribution t 
salesmen. Prices range from 25 to 3 
cents each, depending upon quantit 
ordered. The Naylor Company. 
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